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Cuarpter IV. Jonn SAttRAM. 


HE offices of Fenton and Co. in Great St. Helens were hand- 

some, prosperous-looking premises, consisting of two large outer 
rooms, where half-a-dozen indefatigable clerks sat upon high stools 
before ponderous mahogany desks, and wrote industriously all day 
long; and an inner and smaller apartment, where there was a faded 
Turkey-carpet instead of the kamptulicon that covered the floor of 
the outer offices, a couple of capacious, red-morocco-covered arm- 
chairs, and a desk of substantial and somewhat legal design, on 
which Gilbert Fenton was wont to write the more important letters 
ofthe house. In all the offices there were iron safes, which gave one 
a notion of limitless wealth stored away in the shape of bonds and 
bills, ifnot actual gold and bank-notes ; and upon all the walls there 
were coloured and uncoloured engravings of ships framed and glazed, 
and catalogues of merchandise that had been sold, or was to be sold, 
hanging loosely one on the other. Besides these, there were a great 
many of those flimsy papers that record the state of things on 
’Change, hanging here and there on the brass rails of the desks, 
from little hooks in the walls and in any other available spot. And 
in all the premises there was an air of business and prosperity, which 
seemed to denote that Fenton and Co. were travelling at a rapid 
pace on the high-road to fortune. 

Gilbert Fenton sat in the inner office at noon one day about a 
week after his return from Lidford. He had come to business early 
that morning, had initialed a good many accounts, and written half- 
a-dozen letters already, and had thrown himself back in his easy- 
chair for a few minutes’ idle musing—musing upon that one sweet 
dream of his new existence, of course. From whatever point his 
thoughts started, they always drifted into that channel. 
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While he was sitting like this, with his hands in his pockets 
and his chair tilted upon its hind legs, the half-glass door opened, 
and a gentleman came into the office—a man a little over middle 
height, broad-shouldered, and powerfully built, with a naturally dark 
complexion, which had been tanned still darker by sun and wind, 
black eyes and heavy black eyebrows, a head a little bald at the top, 
and a face that might have been called almost ugly but for the look 
of intellectual power in the broad open forehead and the perfect 
modelling of the flexible sensitive mouth; a remarkable face alto- 
gether, not easily to be forgotten by those who had once looked 
upon it. 

This man was John Saltram, the one intimate and chosen friend 
of Gilbert Fenton’s youth and manhood. They had met first at 
Oxford, and had seldom lost sight of each other since the old uni- 
versity days. They had travelled a good deal together during the 
one idle year that had preceded Gilbert’s sudden plunge into com- 
merce. They had been up the Nile together in the course of these 
wanderings; and here, remote from all civilised aid, Gilbert had fallen 
ill of a fever—a long tedious business, which brought him to the 
very point of death, and throughout which John Saltram had nursed 
him with a womanly tenderness and devotion that knew no abate- 
ment. If this had been wanting to strengthen the tie between them 
—which it was not—it would have brought them closer together. 
As it was, that dreary time of sickness and peril was only a memory 
which Gilbert Fenton kept in his heart of hearts, never to grow less 
sacred to him until the end of life. 

Mr. Saltram was a barrister, almost a briefless one at present, 
for his habits were desultory, not to say idle, and he had not taken 
very kindly to the slow drudgery of the Bar. He had some money 
of his own, and added to his income by writing for the press in a 
powerful trenchant manner, with a style that was like the stroke of 
a sledge-hammer. In spite of this literary work, for which he got 
very well paid, Mr. Saltram generally contrived to be in debt; and 
there were few periods of his life in which he was not engaged more 
or less in the delicate operation of raising money by bills of accom- 
modation. Habit had given him auite an artistic touch for this kind 
of thing, and he did his work fondly, like some enthusiastic horti- 
culturist who gives his anxious days to the budding forth of some 
new orchid or the production of a hitherto unobtainable tulip. It 
is doubtful whether money procured from any other source was ever 
half so sweet to this gentleman as the cash for which he paid sixty 
per cent to the Jews. With these proclivities he managed to rub 
on from year to year somehow, getting about five hundred per annum 
in solid value out of an income of seven, and adding a little annually 
to the rolling mass of debt which he had begun to accumulate while 
he was at Balliol. 
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‘Why, Jack,’ cried Gilbert, starting up from his reverie at the 
entrance of his friend, and greeting him with a hearty handshaking, 
‘this is an agreeable surprise! I was asking for you at the Pnyx 
last night, and Joe Hawdon told me you were away—up the Danube 
he thought, on a canoe expedition.’ 

‘It is only under some utterly impossible dispensation that 
Joseph Hawdon will ever be right about anything. I have been ona 
walking expedition in Brittany, dear boy, alone, and have found my- 
self very bad company. I started soon after you went to your sister’s, 
and only came back last night. That scoundrel Levison promised 
me seventy-five this afternoon ; but whether I shall get it out of 
him is a fact only known to himself and the powers with which he 
holds communion. And was the rustic business pleasant, Gil ? 
Did you take kindly to the syllabubs and new milk, the summer 
sunrise over dewy fields, the pretty dairy-maids, and prize-pigs, and 
daily inspections of the home farm? or did you find life rather dull 
down at Lidford? I know the place well enough, and all the country 
round about there. I have stayed at Heatherly with Sir David For- 
ster more than once for the shooting season. A pleasant fellow 
Forster, in a dissipated good-for-nothing kind of way, always up to 
his eyes in debt. Did you happen to meet him while you were 
down there ?’ 

‘No, I don’t think the Listers know him.’ 

‘So much the better for them! It is a vice to know him. And 
you were not dull at Lidford ?’ 

‘ Very far from it, Jack. Iwas happier there than I have ever 
been in my life before.’ 

‘Eh, Gil!’ cried John Saltram ; ‘ that means something more 
than a quiet fortnight with a married sister. Come, old fellow, I 
have a vested right to a share in all your secrets.’ 

‘There is no secret, Jack. Yes, I have fallen in love, if that’s 
what you mean, and am engaged.’ 

‘So soon! That's rather quick work, isn’t it, dear boy ?’ 

‘I don’t think so. What is that the poet says ?—‘‘ If not an 
Adam at his birth, he is no love at all.”” My passion sprang into 
life full-grown after an hour’s contemplation of a beautiful face in 
Lidford church.’ 

‘Who is the lady ?’ 

‘O, her position is not worth speaking of. She is the adopted 
niece of a half-pay captain—an orphan, without money or connec- 
tions.’ 

‘Humph!’ muttered John Saltram, with the privileged candour 
of friendship; ‘not a very advantageous match for you, Gilbert, 
from a worldly point of view.’ 

‘I have not considered the matter from that point of view.’ 
‘ And the lady is all that is charming, of course ?’ 
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‘To my mind, yes.’ 

‘ Very young ?’ 

‘ Nineteen.’ 

‘ Well, dear old fellow, I wish you joy with all heartiness. You 
can afford to marry whom you please, and are very right to let in- 
clination and not interest govern your choice. Whenever J tie my- 
self in the bondage of matrimony, it will be to a lady who can pay 
my debts and set me on my legs for life. Whether such a one 
will ever consider my ugly face a fair equivalent for her specie, is an 
open question. You must introduce me to your future wife, Gil- 
bert, on the first opportunity. I shall be very anxious to dis- 
cover whether your marriage will be likely to put an end to our 
friendship.’ 

‘There is no fear of that, Jack. That is a contingency never 
to arise. I have told Marian a great deal about you already. She 
knows that I owe my life to you, and she is prepared to value you 
as much as I do.’ 

‘She is very good; but all wives promise that kind of thing 
before marriage. And there is apt to come a day when the fami- 
liar bachelor friend falls under the domestic taboo, together with 
smoking in the drawing-room, brandy-and-soda, and other luxuries 
of the old, easy-going, single life.’ 

‘Marian is not very likely to prove a domestic tyrant. She is 
the gentlest dearest girl, and is very well used to bachelor habits 
in the person of her uncle. I don’t believe she will ever extinguish 
our cigars, Jack, even in the drawing-room. I look forward to the 
happiest home that ever a man possessed ; and it would be no home 
of mine if you were not welcome and honoured in it. I hope we 
shall spend many a summer evening on the lawn, Jack, with a 
bottle of Pomard or St. Julien between us, watching the drowsy 
old anglers in their punts, and the swift outriggers flashing past in 
the twilight. I mean to find some snug little place by the river, 
you know, Saltram—somewhere about Teddington, where the gar- 
dens slope down to the water’s edge.’ 

‘ Very pleasant ! and you will make an admirable family man, 
Gil. You have none of the faults that render me ineligible for the 
married state. I think your Marian is a very fortunate girl. What 
is her surname, by the way ?’ 

‘ Nowell.’ 

‘Marian Nowell—a very pretty name! When do you think of 
going back to Lidford ?’ 

‘In about a month. My brother-in-law wants me to go back 
to them for the 1st of September.’ 

‘ Then I think I shall run down to Forster’s, and have a pop 
at the pheasants. It will give me an opportunity of being presented 
to Miss Nowell.’ 
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‘I shall be very pleased to introduce you, old fellow. I know 
that you will admire her.’ 

‘ Well, Iam not a very warm admirer of the sex in general ; 
but I am sure to like your future wife, Gil, if it is only because you 
have chosen her.’ 

‘ And your own affairs, Jack—how have they been going on ?’ 

‘Not very brightly. I am not a lucky individual, you know. 
Destiny and I have been at odds ever since I was a schoolboy.’ 

‘ Not in love yet, John ?’ 

‘No,’ the other answered, with rather a gloomy look. 

He was sitting on a corner of the ponderous desk in a lounging 
attitude, gazing meditatively at his boots, and hitting one of them 
now and then with a cane he carried, in a restless kind of way. 

‘You see, the fact of the matter is, Gil,’ he began at last, ‘as 
I told you just now, if ever I do marry, mercenary considerations 
are likely to be at the bottom of the business. I don’t mean to 
say that I would marry a woman I disliked, and take it out of her 
in ill-usage or neglect. I am not quite such a scoundrel as that. 
But if I had the luck to meet with a woman I could like, tolerably 
pretty and agreeable, and all that kind of thing, and weak enough 
to care for me—a woman with a handsome fortune—TI should be a- 
fool not to snap at such a chance.’ 

‘I see,’ exclaimed Gilbert; ‘ you have met with such a woman.’ 

‘I have.’ 

Again the gloomy look came over the dark strongly-marked face, 
the thick black eyebrows contracted in a frown, and the cane was 
struck impatiently against John Saltram’s boot. 

‘ But you are not in love with her; I can see that in your face, 
Jack. You'll think me a sentimental fool, I daresay, and fancy I 
look at things in a new light now that I’m down a pit myself; 
but, for God’s sake, don’t marry a woman you can’t love. Tolerably 
pretty and agreeable won’t do, Jack,—that means indifference on 
your part ; and, depend upon it, when a man and woman are tied 
together for life, there is only a short step from indifference to dis- 
like.’ 

‘No, Gilbert, it’s not that,’ answered the other, still moodily 
contemplative of his boots. ‘I really like the lady well enough— 
love her, I daresay. I have not had much experience of the tender 
passion since I was jilted by an Oxford barmaid—whom I would have 
married, by Jove. But the truth is, the lady in question isn’t free 
to marry just yet. There’s a husband in the case—a feeble old 
Anglo-Indian, who can’t live very long. Don’t look so glum, old fel- 
low; there has been nothing wrong, not a word that all the world 
might not hear; but there are signs and tokens by which a man, 
without any vanity—and heaven knows I have no justification for 
that—may be sure a woman likes him. In short, I believe that 
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if Adela Branston were a widow, the course would lie clear before 
me, and I should have nothing to do but go in and win. And the 
stakes will be worth winning, I assure you.’ 

‘But this Mr. Branston may live for an indefinite number of 
years, during which you will be wasting your life on a shadow.’ 

‘ Not very likely. Poor old Branston came home from Calcutta 
a confirmed invalid, and I believe his sentence has been pronounced 
by all the doctors. In the mean time he makes the best of life, has 
his good days and bad days, and entertains a great deal of company 
at a delightful place near Maidenhead—with a garden sloping to the 
river like that you were talking of just now, only on a very extensive 
scale. You know how often I have wanted you to run down there 
with me, and how there has been always something to prevent your 
going.’ 

‘Yes, Iremember. Rely upon it, I shall contrive to accept the 
next invitation, come what may. But I can’t say I like the idea of 
this prospective kind of courtship, or that I consider it quite worthy 
of you, Saltram.’ 

‘ My dear Gilbert, when a fellow is burdened with debt and ofa 
naturally idle disposition, he is apt to take rather a liberal view of 
such means of advancement in life as may present themselves to 
him. But there is no prospective courtship—nothing at all resem- 
bling a courtship in this case, believe me. Mrs. Branston knows 
that I like her and admire her. She knows as much of almost every 
man who goes to Rivercombe; for there are plenty who will be dis- 
posed to go in against me for the prize by and by. But I think 
that she likes me better than any one else, and that the chances 
will be all in my favour. From first to last there has not been a 
word spoken between us which old Branston himself might not hear. 
As to Adela’s marrying again when he is gone, he could scarcely 
be so fatuous as not to foresee the probability of that.’ 

‘Is she pretty ?” 

‘Very pretty, in rather a childish way, with blue eyes and fair 
hair. She is not my ideal among women, but no man ever marries 
his ideal. The man who has sworn by eyes as black as a stormy 
midnight and raven hair generally unites himself to the most insipid 
thing in blondes, and the idolater of golden locks takes to wife some 
frizzy-haired West-Indian with an unmistakable dip of the tar-brush. 
When will you go down to Rivercombe ?’ 

‘ Whenever you like.’ 

‘The nabob is hospitality itself, and will be delighted to see 
you, if he is to the fore when you go. I fancy there is some kind 
of regatta—a race or two, at any rate—on Saturday afternoon. Will 
that suit you ?’ 

‘ Very well indeed.’ 

‘Then we can meet at the station. There is a train down at 
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2.15. But we are going to see something of each other in the mean 
time, I hope. I know that I am a sore hindrance to business at such 
an hour as this. Will you dine with me at the Pnyx at seven to- 
night? I shall be able to tell you how I got on with Levison.’ 

‘ With pleasure.’ 

And so they parted—Gilbert Fenton to return to his letter- 
writing, and to the reception of callers of a more commercial and 
profitable character; John Saltram to loiter slowly through the streets 
on his way to the money-lender’s office. 

They dined together very pleasantly that evening. Mr. Levison 
had proved accommodating for the nonce; and John Saltram was in 
high spirits, almost boisterously gay, with the gaiety of a man for 
whom life is made up of swift transitions from brightness to gloom, 
long intervals of despondency, and brief glimpses of pleasure; the 
reckless humour of a man with whom thought always meant care, 
and whose soul had no higher aspiration than to beguile the march 
of time by such evenings as these. 

They met on the following Saturday at the Great Western ter- 
minus, John Saltram still in high spirits, and Gilbert Fenton quietly 
happy. That morning’s post had brought him his first letter from 
Marian—an innocent girlish epistle, which was as delicious to Gil- 
bert as if it had been the chef-d’euvre of a Sévigné. What could 
she say to him? Very little. The letter was full of gratitude for 
his thoughtfulness about her, for the pretty tributes of his love which 
he had sent her, the books and music and ribbons and gloves, in the 
purchase whereof he had found such a novel pleasure. It had been 
a common thing for him to execute such commissions for his sister ; 
but it was quite a new sensation to him to discuss the colours of 
gloves and ribbons, now that the trifles he chose were to give plea- 
sure to Marian Nowell. He knew every tint that harmonised or 
contrasted best with that clear olive complexion—the brilliant blue 
that gave new brightness to the sparkling gray eyes, the pink that 
cast warm lights upon the firmly-moulded throat and chin—and he 
found a childish delight in these trivialities. There was one ribbon 
he selected for her at this time which he had strange reason to re- 
member in the days to come—a narrow blue ribbon with tiny pink 
rosebuds upon it, a daring mixture of the two colours. 

He had the letter in the breast-pocket of his coat when he met 
John Saltram at the station, and entertained that gentleman with 
certain passages from it as they sped down to Maidenhead. To 
which passages Mr. Saltram listened kindly, with a very vague 
notion of the writer. 

‘I am afraid she is rather a namby-pamby person,’ he thought, 
‘ with nothing but her beauty to recommend her. That wonderful 
gift of beauty has such power to bewitch the most sensible man upon 
occasion.’ 
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They chartered a fly at Maidenhead, and drove about a mile and 
a half along a pleasant road before they came to the gates of River- 
combe—a low straggling house with verandahs, over which trailed a 
wealth of flowering creepers, and innumerable windows opening to 
the ground. The gardens were perfection; not gardens of yesterday, 
with only the prim splendours of modern horticulture to recommend 
them, but spreading lawns, on which the deep springy turf had been 
growing a hundred years—lawns made delicious in summer time by 
the cool umbrage of old forest-trees ; fertile rose-gardens screened 
from the biting of adverse winds by tall hedges of holly and yew, 
the angles whereof were embellished by vases and peacocks quaintly 
cut in the style of a bygone age; and, for chief glory of all, the 
bright blue river, which made the principal boundary of the place, 
washing the edge of the wide sloping lawn, and making perpetual 
music on a summer day with its joyous ripple. 

There was a good deal of company already scattered about the 
lawn when John Saltram and his friend were ushered into the pretty 
drawing-room. The cheerful sound of croquet-balls came from a level 
stretch of grass visible from the windows, and quite a little fleet of 
boats were jostling one another at the landing by the Swiss boat- 
house. 

Mrs. Branston came in from the garden to welcome them, look- 
ing very pretty in a coquettish little white-chip hat with a scarlet 
feather, and a pale-gray silk dress looped up over an elaborately- 
flounced muslin petticoat. She was a slender little woman, with a 
brilliant complexion, sunny waving hair, and innocent blue eyes; the 
sort of woman whom a man would wish to shelter from all the storms 
of life, but whom he might scarcely care to choose for sini companion 
of a perilous voyage. 

She professed herself very much pleased to see Gilbert Fen- 
ton. 

‘TI have heard so much of you from Mr. Saltram,’ she said. 
‘ He is always praising you. I believe he cares more for you than 
any one else in the world.’ 

‘IT have not many people to care for,’ answered John Saltram ; 
‘and Gilbert is a friend of long standing.’ 

A sentimental expression came over Mrs. Branston’s girlish face, 
and she gave a little regretful sigh. 

‘I am sorry you will not see my husband to-day,’ she said, after 
a brief pause. ‘It is one of his bad days.’ 

The two gentlemen both expressed their regret upon this sub- 
ject; and then they went out to the lawn with Mrs. Branston and 
joined the group by the river-brink, who were waiting for the race. 
Here Gilbert found some pleasant people to talk to; while Adela 
Branston and John Saltram strolled, as if by accident, to a seat a 
little way apart from the rest, and sat there talking in a confidential 
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manner, which might not really constitute a flirtation, but which had 
rather that appearance to the eye of the ignorant observer. 

The boats came flashing by at last, and there was the usual ex- 
citement amongst the spectators; but it seemed to Gilbert that Mrs. 
Branston found more interest in John Saltram’s conversation than 
in the race. It is possible she had seen too many such contests to 
care much for the result of this one. She scarcely looked up as the 
boats shot by, but sat with her little gloved hands clasped upon her 
knee, and her bright face turned towards John Saltram. 

They all went into the house at about seven o’clock, after a good 
deal of croquet and flirtation, and found a free-and-easy kind of ban- 
quet, half tea, half luncheon, but very substantial after its kind, wait- 
ing for them in the long low dining-room. Mrs. Branston was very 
popular as a hostess, and had a knack of bringing pleasant people 
round her—journalists and musical men, clever young painters who 
were beginning to make their mark in the art-world, pretty girls who 
could sing or play well, or talk more or less brilliantly. Against 
nonentities of all kinds Adela Branston set her face, and had a polite 
way of dropping people from whom she derived no amusement, plead- 
ing in her pretty childish way that it was so much more pleasant 
for all parties. That this mundane existence of ours was not in- 
tended to be all pleasure, was an idea that had never yet troubled 
Adela Branston’s mind. She had been petted and spoiled by every 
one about her from the beginning of her brief life, and had passed 
from the frivolous career of a schoolgirl to a position of wealth and 
independence as Michael Branston’s wife; fully believing that, in 
making the sacrifice involved in marrying a man forty years her 
senior, she earned the right to take her own pleasure, and to gratify 
every caprice of her infantile mind, for the remainder of her days. 
She was supremely selfish in an agreeable unconscious fashion, and 
considered herself a domestic martyr whenever she spent an hour in 
her husband’s sick-room, listening to his peevish accounts of his 
maladies, or reading a Times leader upon the threatening aspect of 
things in the City for the solace of his loneliness and pain. 

The popping of corks sounded merrily amidst the buzz of con- 
versation, and great antique silver tankards of Badminton and Mo- 
selle cup were emptied as by magic, none knowing how except the 
grave judicial-looking butler, whose omniscient eye reigned above 
the pleasant confusion of the scene. And after about an hour and 
a half wasted in this agreeable indoor picnic, Mrs. Branston and her 
friends adjourned to the drawing-room, where the grand piano had 
been pushed into a conspicuous position, and where the musical 
business of the evening speedily began. 

It was very pleasant sitting by the open windows in the summer 
twilight, with no artificial light in the room except the wax-candles 
on the piano, listening to good music, and talking a little now and 
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then in that subdued confidential tone to which music makes such 
an agreeable accompaniment. 

Adela Branston sat in the midst of a group in a wide bay-win- 
dow, and although John Saltram was standing near her chair, he 
did not this time engage the whole of her attention. Gilbert found 
himself seated next a very animated young lady, who rather bored 
him with her raptures about the music, and who seemed to have 
assisted at every morning and evening concert that had been given 
within the last two years. To any remoter period her memory did 
not extend, and she implied that she had been before that time in a 
chrysalis or non-existent condition. She told Mr. Fenton, with an 
air of innocent wonder, that she had heard there were people living 
who remembered the first appearance of Jenny Lind. 

A little before ten o’clock there was a general movement for the 
rail, the greater number of Mrs. Branston’s guests having come 
from town. There was a scarcity of flys at this juncture, so John 
Saltram and Gilbert Fenton walked back to the station in the moon- 
light. 

‘Well, Gilbert, old fellow, what do you think of the lady ?’ Mr. 
Saltram asked, when they were a little way beyond the gates of 
Rivercombe. 

-* I think her very pretty, Jack, and—well—yes—upon the whole 
faacinating. But I don’t like the look of the thing altogether, and 
I fancy there’s considerable bad taste in giving parties with an in- 
valid husband upstairs. I was wondering how Mr. Branston liked 
the noise of all that talk and laughter in the dining-room, or the 
music that came afterwards.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, old Branston delights in society. He is gener- 
ally well enough to sit in the drawing-room and look on at his 
wife’s parties. He doesn’t talk much on those occasions. Indeed, 
I believe he is quite incapable of conversing about anything except 
the rise and fall of Indian stock, or the fluctuations in the value of 
indigo. And, you see, Adela married him with the intention of 
enjoying her life. She confesses as much sometimes with perfect 
candour.’ 

‘I daresay she is very candid, and just as shallow,’ said Gilbert 
Fenton, who was inclined to set his face against this entanglement 
of his friend’s. 

‘ Well—yes, I suppose she is rather shallow. Those pretty 
pleasant little women generally are, I think. Depth of feeling and 
force of mind are so apt to go along with blue spectacles and a 
rugged aspect. A woman’s prettiness must stand for something. 
There is so much real pleasure in the contemplation of a charming 
face, that'a man had need rescind a little in the way of mental 
qualifications. And I do not think Adela Branston is without a 
heart.’ 
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‘You praise her very warmly. Are you really in love with her, 
John ?’ his friend asked seriously. 

‘No, Gilbert, upon my honour. I heartily wish I were. I wish 
I could give her more by and by, when death brings about her re- 
lease from Michael Branston, than the kind of liking I feel for her. 
No, Iam not in love with her; but I think she likes me, and a 
man must be something worse than a brute if he is not grateful 
for a pretty woman’s regard.’ 

They said no more about Mrs. Branston. Gilbert had a strong 
distaste for the business; but he did not care to take upon himself 
the office of mentor to a friend whose will he knew to be much 
stronger than his own, and to whose domination he had been apt to 
submit in most things as to the influence of a superior mind. It 
disappointed him a little to find that John Saltram was capable of 
making a mercenary marriage, capable even of the greater baseness 
involved in the anticipation of a dead man’s shoes; but his heart 
was not easily to be turned against the chosen friend of his youth, 
and he was prompt in making excuses for the line of conduct he 
disapproved. 


CuaptTer V. 
HALCYON DAYS. 


Ir was still quite early in September when Gilbert Fenton went 
back to Lidford, and took up his quarters once more in the airy 
chintz-curtained bedchamber set apart for him in his sister’s house. 
He had devoted himself very resolutely to business during the in- 
terval that had gone by since his last visit to that quiet country 
house; but the time had seemed very long to him, and he fancied 
himself a kind of martyr to the necessities of commerce. The aspect 
of his affairs of late had not been quite free from unpleasantness. 
There were difficulties in the conduct of business in the Melbourne 
branch of the house, that branch which was under the charge of a 
cousin of Gilbert’s, about whose business capacities the late Mr. 
Fenton had entertained the most exalted opinion. 

The Melbourne trading had not of late done much credit to this 
gentleman’s commercial genius. He had put his trust in firms that 
had crumbled to pieces before the bills drawn upon them came due, 
involving his cousin in considerable losses. Gilbert was rich enough 
to stand these losses, however; and he reconciled himself to them 
as best he might, taking care to send his Australian partner im- 
perative instructions for a more prudent system of trading in the 
future. 

The uneasiness and vexation produced by this business was still 
upon him when he went down to Lidford ; but he relied upon Marian 
Nowell’s presence to dissipate all his care. 
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He did find himself perfectly happy in her society. He was 
troubled by no doubts as to her affection for him, no uncertainty 
as to the brightness of the days that were to come. Her manner 
seemed to him all that a man could wish in the future partner of his 
life. An innocent trustfulness in his superior judgment, a childlike 
submission to his will which Marian displayed upon all occasions, 
were alike flattering and delightful. Nor did she ever appear to 
grow tired of that talk of their future which was so pleasant to her 
lover. There was no shadow of doubt upon her face when he spoke 
of the serene happiness which they two were to find in an existence 
spent together. He was the first who had ever spoken to her of 
these things, and she listened to him with an utter simplicity and 
freshness of mind. 

Time had reconciled Isabella Lister to her brother’s choice, and 
she now deigned to smile upon the lovers, very much to Gilbert’s 
satisfaction. He had been too proud to supplicate her good graces ; 
but he was pleased that his only sister should show herself gracious 
and affectionate to the girl he loved so fondly. During this second 
visit of his, therefore, Marian came very often to Lidford House ; 
sometimes accompanied by her uncle, sometimes alone; and there 
was perfect harmony between the elder and younger lady. 

The pheasants upon Martin Lister’s estate did not suffer much 
damage from his brother-in-law’s gun that autumn. Gilbert found 
it a great deal pleasanter to spend his mornings dawdling in the 
little cottage drawing-room or under the walnut-trees with Marian, 
than to waste his noontide hours in the endeavour to fill a creditable 
game-bag. There is not very much to tell ofthe hours which those 
two spent together so happily. It was an innocent, frivolous, use- 
less employment of time, and left little trace behind it, except in 
the heart of one of those two. Gilbert wondered at himself when, 
in some sober interval of reflection, he happened to consider those 
idle mornings, those tranquil uneventful afternoons and evenings, 
remembering what a devoted man of business he had once been, 
and how a few months ago he would have denounced such a life in 
another. 

‘Well,’ he said to himself, with a happy laugh, ‘a man can 
take this fever but once in his life, and it is only wise in him to 
surrender himself utterly to the divine delirium. I shall have no 
excuse for neglecting business by and by, when my little wife and 
I are settled down together for the rest of our days. Let me be her 
lover while I may. Can I ever be less than her lover, I wonder ? 
Will marriage, or custom, or the assurance that we belong to each 
other for the rest of our days, take the poetry out of our lives? I 
think not; I think Marian must always be to me what she has 
seemed to me from the very first—something better and brighter 
than the common things of this life.’ 
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Custom, which made Marian Nowell dearer to Gilbert Fenton 
every day, had by this time familiarised her with his position as 
her future husband. She was no longer surprised or distressed when 
he pleaded for a short engagement, and a speedy realisation of that 
Utopian home which they were to inhabit together. The knowledge 
of her uncle’s delight in this engagement of hers might have recon- 
ciled her to it, even if she had not loved Gilbert Fenton. And she 
told herself that she did love him; or, more often putting the mat- 
ter in the form of a question, asked herself whether she could be 
so basely ungrateful as not to love one who regarded her with such 
disinterested affection ? 

It was settled finally, after a good deal of pleasant discussion, 
that the wedding should take place early in the coming spring—at 
latest in April. Even this seemed a long delay to Gilbert; but he 
submitted to it as an inevitable concession to the superior instinct 
of his betrothed, which harmonised so well with Mrs. Lister’s ideas 
of wisdom and propriety. There was the house to be secured too, 
so that he might have a fitting home to which to take his darling 
when their honeymoon was over; and as he had no female relation 
in London who could take the care of furnishing this earthly para- 
dise off his hands, he felt that the whole business must devolve upon 
himself, and could not be done without time. 

Captain Sedgewick promised to bring Marian to town for a fort- 
night in October, in order that she might assist her lover in that 
delightful duty of house-hunting. She looked forward to this visit 
with quite a childlike pleasure. Her life at Lidford had been com- 
pletely happy ; but it was a monotonous kind of happiness ; and the 
notion of going about London, even at the dullest time of the year, 
was very delightful to her. 

The weather happened to be especially fine that September.- It 
was the brightest month of the year, and the lovers took long ram- 
bles together in the woodland roads and lanes about Lidford, some- 
times alone, more often with the Captain, who was a very fair pedes- 
trian, in spite of having had a bullet or two through his legs in the 
days gone by. When the weather was too warm for walking, Gil- 
bert borrowed Martin Lister’s dog-cart, and drove them on long jour- 
neys of exploration to remote villages, or to the cheery little market- 
town ten miles away. 

They all three set out for a walk one afternoon, when Gilbert had 
been about a fortnight at Lidford, with no particular destination, only 
bent on enjoying the lovely weather and the rustic beauty of wood- 
land and meadow. The Captain chose their route, as he always did 
on these occasions, and under his guidance they followed the river- 
bank for some distance, and then turned aside into a wood in which 
Gilbert Fenton had never been before. He said so, with an ex- 
pression of surprise at the beauty of the place, where the fern grew 
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deep under giant oaks and beeches, and where the mossy ground 
dipped suddenly down to a deep still pool which reflected the sunlit 
sky through a break in the dark foliage that sheltered it. 

‘What, have you never been here?’ exclaimed the Captain; ‘ then 
you have never seen Heatherly, I suppose ?’ 

‘Never. By the way, is not that Sir David Forster’s place ?’ 
asked Gilbert, remembering John Saltram’s promise. 

He had seen very little more of his friend after that visit to River- 
combe, and had half forgotten Mr. Saltram’s talk of coming down to 
this neighbourhood on purpose to be presented to Marian. 

‘Yes. It is something of a show-place too, and we think a good 
deal of it in these parts. There are some fine Sir Joshuas among 
the family portraits, painted in the days when the Forsters were 
better off and of more importance in the county than they are now. 
And there are a few other good pictures—Dutch interiors, and some 
seascapes by Bakhuysen. Decidedly you ought to see Heatherly. 
Shall we push on there this afternoon ?’ 

‘Is it far from here ?’ 

‘Not much more than a mile. This wood joins the park, and 
there is a public right of way across the park to the Lidford road, so 
the gate is always open. We can’t waste our walk, and I know Sir 
David quite well enough to ask him to let you see the pictures, if he 
should happen to be at home.’ 

‘I should like it of all things,’ said Gilbert eagerly. ‘ My friend 
John Saltram knows this Sir David Forster, and he talked of being 
down here at this time ; I forgot all about it till you spoke of Hea- 
therly just now. I have a knack of forgetting things nowadays.’ 

‘I wonder that you should forget anything connected with Mr. 
Saltram, Gilbert,’ said Marian; ‘ that Mr. Saltram of whom you think 
so much. I cannot tell you how anxious I am to see what kind of 
person he is; not handsome—you have confessed as much as that.’ 

‘ Yes, Marian, I admit the painful fact. There are people who 
call John Saltram ugly. But his face is not a common one; it is a 
very picturesque kind of ugliness—a face that Velasquez would have 
loved to paint, I think. It is a rugged, strongly-marked countenance, 
with a villanously-dark complexion ; but the eyes are very fine, the 
mouth perfection ; and there is a look of power in the face that, to 
my mind, is better than beauty.’ 

‘ And I think you owned that Mr. Saltram is hardly the most 
agreeable person in the world.’ 

‘Well no, he is not what one could well call an eminently agree- 
able person. And yet he exercises a good deal of influence over the 
men he knows, without admitting many of them to his friendship. 
He is very clever; not a brilliant talker by any means, except on 
rare occasions, when he chooses to give full swing to his powers ; 
he does not lay himself out for social successes; but he is a man 
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who seems to know more of every subject than the men about him. 
I doubt if he will ever succeed at the Bar. He has so little per- 
severance or steadiness, and indulges in such an erratic, desultory 
mode of life; but he has made his mark in literature already, and I 
think he might become a great man if he chose. Whether he ever 
will choose is a doubtful question.’ 

‘I am afraid he must be rather a dissipated, dangerous kind of 
person,’ said Marian. 

‘ Well, yes, he is subject to occasional outbreaks of dissipation. 
They don’t last long, and they seem to leave not the faintest im- 
pression upon his herculean constitution ; but of course that sort of 
thing does more or less injury to a man’s mind, however compara- 
tively harmless the form of his dissipation may be. There are very 
few men whom John Saltram cannot drink under the table, and rise 
with a steady brain himself when the wassail is ended ; yet I believe, 
in a general way, few men drink less than he does. At cards he is 
equally strong; a past-master in all games of skill; and the play is 
apt to be rather high at one or two of the clubs he belongs to. He 
has a wonderful power of self-restraint when he cares to exert it ; 
will play six or seven hours every night for three weeks at a stretch, 
and then not touch a card for six months. Poor old John,’ said Gil- 
bert Fenton, with a half-regretful sigh ; ‘ under happy circumstances 
he might be such a good man.’ 

‘ But I fear he is a dangerous friend for you, Gilbert,’ exclaimed 
Marian, horrified by this glimpse of a bachelor life. 

‘No, darling, I have never shared his wilder pleasures. There 
are a few chosen spirits with whom he consorts at such times. I 
believe this Sir David Forster is one of them.’ 

‘Sir David has the reputation of leading rather a wild life in 
London,’ said the Captain, ‘and of bringing a dissipated set down 
here every autumn. Things have not gone well with him. His wife, 
who was a very beautiful girl, and whom he passionately loved, was 
killed by a fall from her horse a few months after the birth of her 
first child. The child died too, and the double loss ruined Sir David. 
He used to spend the greater part of his life at Heatherly, and was 
a general favourite among the county people ; but since that time he 
has avoided the place, except during the shooting season. He has 
a hunting-box in the shires, and is a regular daredevil over a big 
country they tell me.’ 

They had reached the little gate opening from the wood into the 
park by this time. There was not much difference in the aspect of 
the sylvan scene upon the other side of the fence. Sir David’s do- 
main had been a good deal neglected of late years, and the brush- 
wood and brambles grew thick under the noble old trees. The 
timber had not yet suffered by its owner’s improvidence. The end 
of all things must have come for Sir David before he would have 
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consented to the spoliation of a place he fondly loved, little as he 
had cared to inhabit it since the day that shattered all that was 
brightest and best in his life. 

For some time Captain Sedgewick and his companions went 
along a footpath under the shelter of the trees, and then emerged 
upon a wide stretch of smooth turf, across which they commanded a 
perfect view of the principal front of the old house. It was a quad- 
rangular building of the Elizabethan period, very plainly built, and 
with no special beauty to recommend it to the lover of the pic- 
turesque. Whatever charm of form it may have possessed in the 
past had been ruthlessly extirpated by the modernisation of the 
windows, which were now all of one size and form—a long gaunt 
range of unsheltered casements staring blankly out upon the spec- 
tator. There were no flower-beds, no terraced walks, or graceful 
flights of steps before the house; only a bare grassplot, with a stiff 
line of tall elms on each side, and a wide dry moat dividing it from 
the turf in the park. Two lodges—ponderous square brick buildings 
with very small windows, each the exact counterpart of the other, 
and a marvel of substantial ugliness—kept guard over a pair of tall 
iron gates, about six hundred yards apart, approached by stone 
bridges that spanned the moat. 

. Captain Sedgewick rang a bell hanging by the side of one of 
these gates, whereat there arose a shrill peal that set the rooks 
screaming in the tall elms overhead. An elderly female appeared 
in answer to this summons, and opened the gate in a slow mechani- 
cal way, without the faintest show of interest in the people about to 
enter, and looking as if she would have admitted a gang of obvious 
burglars with equal indifference. 

‘Rather a hideous style of place,’ said Gilbert as they walked 
towards the house; ‘ but I think show-places, as a general rule, 
excel in ugliness. I daresay the owners of them find a dismal kind 
of satisfaction in considering the depressing influence their dreary 
piles of bricks-and-mortar must exercise on the minds of strangers ; 
it may be a sort of compensation for being obliged to live in such a 
gaol of a place.’ 

There was a clumsy low stone portico over the door, wide enough 
to admit a carriage; and lounging upon a bench under this stony 
shelter they found a sleepy-looking man-servant, who informed Cap- 
tain Sedgewick that Sir David was at Heatherly, but that he was out 
shooting with his friends at this present moment. In his absence 
the man would be very happy to show the house to Captain Sedge- 
wick and his party. 

Gilbert Fenton asked about John Saltram. 

Yes, Mr. Saltram had arrived at Heatherly on Tuesday evening, 
two nights ago. 

They went over the state-rooms, and looked at the pictures, which 
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were really as good as the Captain had represented them. The in- 
spection occupied a little more than an hour, and they were ready to 
take their departure, when the sound of masculine voices resounded 
loudly in the hall, and their conductor announced that Sir David and 
his friends had come in. 

There were only two gentlemen in the hall when they went into 
that spacious marble-paved chamber, where there were great logs 
burning on the wide open hearth, in spite of the warmth of the Sep- 
tember day. One of these two was Sir David Forster, a big man, 
with a light-brown beard and a florid complexion. The other was 
John Saltram, who sat in a lounging attitude on one of the deep 
window-seats examining his breech-loader. His back was turned 
towards the window, and the glare of the blazing logs shone full 
upon his dark face with a strange Rembrandt-like effect. 

One glance told Marian Nowell who this man was. That power-- 
ful face, with its unfathomable eyes and thoughtful mouth, was not. 
the countenance she had conjured up from the depths of her imagin- 
ation when Gilbert Fenton had described his friend; yet she felt that. 
this stranger lounging in the window was John Saltram, and no other. 
He rose, and set down his gun very quietly, and stood by the window 
waiting while Captain Sedgewick introduced Gilbert to Sir David. 
Then he came forward, shook hands with his friend, and was there- 
upon presented to Marian and her uncle by Gilbert, who made these 
introductions with a kind of happy eagerness. 

Sir David was full of friendliness and hospitality, and insisted 
on keeping them to show Gilbert and Miss Nowell some pictures in 
the billiard-room and in his own private snuggery, apartments which 
were not shown to ordinary visitors. 

They strolled through these rooms in a leisurely way, Sir David 
taking considerable pains to show Gilbert Fenton the gems of his 
collection, John Saltram acting as cicerone to Marian. He was 
curious to discover what this girl was like ; whether she had indeed 
only her beauty to recommend her, or whether she was in sober 
reality the perfect being Gilbert Fenton believed her to be. 

She was very beautiful. The first brief look convinced Mr. Sal- 
tram that upon this point at least her lover had indulged in no lover- 
like exaggeration. There was a singular charm in the face; a higher, 
more penetrating loveliness than mere perfection of feature; a kind 
of beauty that would have been at once the delight and desperation 
of a painter—so fitting a subject for his brush, so utterly beyond the 
power of perfect reproduction, unless by one of those happy, almost 
accidental, successes which make the triumphs of genius. 

John Saltram watched Marian Nowell’s face thoughtfully as. he 
talked to her, for the most part, about the pictures which they were 
looking at together. Before their inspection of these art-treasures 
was ended, he was fain to confess to himself that she was intelligent 
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as well as beautiful. It was not that she had said anything par- 
ticularly brilliant, or had shown herself learned in the qualities of 
the old Dutch masters; but she possessed that charming childlike 
capacity for receiving information from a superior mind, and that 
perfect and rapid power of appreciating a clever man’s conversation, 
which are apt to seem so delightful to the sterner sex when ex- 
hibited by a pretty woman. At first she had been just a little shy 
and constrained in her talk with John Saltram. Her lover’s account 
of this man had not inspired her with any exalted opinion of his 
character. She was rather inclined to look upon him as a person 
to be dreaded, a friend whose influence was dangerous at best, and 
who might prove the evil genius of Gilbert Fenton’s life. But what- 
ever her opinion on this point might remain, her reserve soon melted 
before John Saltram’s clever talk and kindly conciliating manner. He 
laid himself out to please on this occasion, and it was very rarely he 
did that without succeeding. 

‘I want you to think of me as a kind of brother, Miss Nowell,’ 
he said in the course of their talk. ‘Gilbert and I have been some- 
thing like brothers for the last twelve years of our lives, and it would 
be a hard thing, for one of us at least, if our friendship should ever 
be lessened. You shall find me discretion itself by and by, and you 
shall see that I can respect Gilbert’s altered position; but I shouldn’t 
like to lose him, and I don’t think you look capable of setting your 
face against your husband’s old friend.’ 

Marian blushed a little at this, remembering that only an hour 
or two ago she had been thinking that this friendship was a perilous 
one for Gilbert, and that it would be well if John Saltram’s influence 
over him could be lessened somehow in the future. 

‘I don’t believe I should ever have the power to diminish Gil- 
bert’s regard for you, Mr. Saltram, even were I inclined to do so,’ 
she said. 

‘O yes, ;ou would; your power over him will be illimitable, 
depend upon it. But now I have seen you, I think you will only 
use it wisely.’ ; 

Marian shook her head, laughing gaily. 

‘T am much more fitted to be ruled than to rule, Mr. Saltram,’ 
she said. ‘I am utterly inexperienced in the world, you know, and 
Mr. Fenton is my superior in every way.’ 

‘ Your superior in years, I know, but in what else ?’ 

‘In everything else. In intellect and judgment, as well as in 
knowledge of the world. You could never imagine what a quiet 
changeless life I have led.’ 

‘ Your intellect is so much the clearer for that, I think. It has ° 
not been disturbed by all the narrow petty influences of a life spent 
in what is called ‘‘ society.”’ 

Before they left the house, Gilbert and the Captain were obliged 
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to promise to dine at Heatherly next day, very much to the secret 
distaste of the former, who must thus lose an evening with Marian, 
but who was ashamed to reveal his hopeless condition by a persistent 
refusal. Captain Sedgewick begged John Saltram to choose an early 
day for dining at the cottage, and Gilbert gave him a general invi- 
tation to Lidford House. 

These matters being settled, they departed, accompanied by Mr. 
Saltram, who proposed to walk as far as the wood with them, and 
who extended his walk still farther, only leaving them at the gate 
of the Captain’s modest domain. The conversation was general 
throughout the way back; and they all found plenty to talk about, 
as they loitered slowly on among the waving shadows of the trees 
flickering darkly on the winding path by which they went. Gilbert 
lingered outside the gate after Marian and her uncle had gone into 
the cottage—he was so eager to hear his friend praise the girl he 
loved. 

‘ Well, John ?’ he asked. 

‘ Well, dear old boy, she is all that is beautiful and charming, 
and I can only congratulate you upon your choice. Miss Nowell’s 
perfection is a subject about which there cannot be two opinions.’ 

‘ And you think she loves me, Jack ?’ 

‘Do I think she loves you? Why, surely, Gil, that is not a 
question upon which you want another man’s judgment ?’ 

‘ No, of course not; but one is never tired of receiving the assur- 
ance of that fact. And you could see by her way of speaking about 
me —’ 

‘ She spoke of you in the prettiest manner possible. She seems 
to consider you quite a superior being.’ 

‘ Dear girl, she is so good and simple-hearted. Do you know, 
Jack, I feel as if I could never be sufficiently grateful to Providence 
for my happiness in having won such an angel.’ 

‘ Well, you certainly have reason to consider yourself a very lucky 
fellow ; but. I doubt if any man ever deserved good fortune better 
than you do, Gilbert. And now, good-bye. It’s getting uncon- 
scionably late, and I shall scarcely get back in time to change my 
clothes for dinner. We spend all our evenings in pious devotion to 
billiards, with a rubber or two, or a little lansquenet towards the 
small hours. Don’t forget your engagement to-morrow; good-bye.’ 

They had a very pleasant evening at Heatherly. Sir David’s 
guests at this time consisted of a Major Foljambe, an elderly man 
who had seen a good deal of service in India; a Mr. Harker, who 
had been in the church, and had left it in disgust as alike unsuited 
to his tastes and capacity; Mr. Windus Carr, a prosperous West-end 
solicitor, who had inherited a first-rate practice from his father, and 
who devoted his talents to the enjoyment of life, leaving his clients 
to the care of his partner, a steady-going stout gentleman, with a 
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bald head, and an inexhaustible capacity for business; and last, but 
by no means least, John Saltram, who possessed more influence over 
David Forster than any one else in the world. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SENTENCE OF EXILE. 


Arter the dinner at Heatherly, John Saltram came very often to 
the cottage. He did not care much for the fellows who were stay- 
ing with Sir David this year, he told Gilbert. He knew all Major 
Foljambe’s tiger-stories by heart, and had convicted him of glaring 
discrepancies in his description of the havoc he and his brother 
officers had made among the big game. Windus Carr was a con- 
ceited presuming cad, who was always boring them with impossible 
accounts of his conquests among the fair sex; and that poor Harker 
was an unmitigated fool, whose brains had run into his billiard-cue. 
This was the report which John Saltram gave of his fellow-guests ; 
and he left the shooting party morning after morning to go out boat- 
ing with Gilbert and Marian, or to idle away the sunny hours on the 
lawn listening to the talk of the two others, and dropping in a word 
now and then in a sleepy way as he lay stretched on the grass near 
them, looking up to the sky with his arms crossed above his head. 

_ _He ealled at Lidford House one day when Gilbert had told him 
he should stay at home to write letters, and was duly presented to 
the Listers, who made a little dinner-party in his honour a few days 
afterwards, to which Captain Sedgewick and Marian were invited— 
a party which went off with more brightness and gaiety than was 
wont to distinguish the Lidford-House entertainments. After this 
there was more boating—long afternoons spent on the winding river, 
with occasional landings upon picturesque little islands or wooded 
banks, where there were the wild-flowers Marian Nowell loved and 
understood so well; more idle mornings in the cottage garden—a 
happy innocent break in the common course of life, which seemed 
almost as pleasant to John Saltram as to his friend. He had con- 
trived to make himself popular with every one at Lidford, and was 
an especial favourite with Captain Sedgewick. 

He seemed so thoroughly happy amongst them, and displayed 
such a perfect sympathy with them in all things, that Gilbert Fen- 
ton was taken utterly by surprise by his abrupt departure, which 
happened one day without a word of warning. He had dined at the 
cottage on the previous evening, and had been in his wildest, most 
reckless spirits—that mood to which he was subject at rare inter- 
vals, and in which he exercised a potent fascination over his com- 
panions. He had beguiled the little party at the cottage into com- 
plete forgetfulness of the hour by his unwonted eloquence upon sub- 
jects of a deeper, higher kind than it was his habit to speak about ; 
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and then at the last moment, when the clock on the mantelpiece 
had struck twelve, he had suddenly seated himself at the piano, and 
sung them Moore’s ‘ Farewell, but whenever you welcome the hour,’ 
in tones that went straight to the hearts of the listeners. He had 
one of those rare sympathetic voices which move people to tears un- 
awares, and before the song was ended Marian was fairly overcome, 
and had made a hasty escape from the room ashamed of her emo- 
tion. 

Late as it was, Gilbert accompanied his friend for a mile of his 
homeward route. He had secured a latchkey during this last visit 
to Lidford House, and could let himself in quietly of a night without 
entrenching upon the regular habits of Mrs. Lister’s household. 

Once clear of the cottage, John Saltram’s gaiety vanished all in 
a moment, and gave place to a moody silence which Gilbert was 
powerless to dissipate. 

‘Is there anything amiss, Jack?’ he asked. ‘I know high 
spirits are not always a sign of inward contentment with you. Is 
there anything wrong to-night ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that ?’ 

‘ Quite sure. I may be a little knocked up, perhaps; that’s all.’ 

No hint of his intended departure fell from him when they shook 
hands and wished each other good-night; but early next morning 
a brief note was delivered to Mr. Fenton at his sister’s house to the 
following effect : 


‘My pear GILBERT,—I find myself obliged to leave this place 
for London at once, and have not time to thank any one for the 
kindness I have received during my stay. Will you do the best to 
repair this omission on my part, and offer my warmest expressions 
of gratitude to Captain Sedgewick and Miss Nowell for their good- 
ness to me? Pray apologise for me also to Mr. and Mrs. Lister 
for my inability to make my adieux in a more formal manner than 
this, a shortcoming which I hope to atone for on some future visit. 
Tell Lister I shall be very pleased to see him if he will look me up 
at the Pnyx when he is next in town. 

‘ Ever yours, 
‘ Joun SALTRAM.’ 


This was all. There was no explanation of the reason for this 
hurried journey,—a strange omission between men who were on 
terms of such perfect confidence as obtained with these two.  Gil- 
bert Fenton was not a little disturbed by this unlooked-for event, 
fearing that some kind of evil had befallen his friend. 

‘ His money-matters may have fallen into a desperate condition,’ 
he thought ; ‘or perhaps that woman—that Mrs. Branston, is at 
the bottom of the business.’ 
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He went to the cottage that morning as usual, but not with his 
accustomed feeling of unalloyed happiness. The serene heaven of 
his tranquil life was clouded a little by this strange conduct of John 
, Saltram’s. It wounded him to think that his old companion was 
keeping a secret from him. 

‘I suppose it is because I lectured him a little about Mrs. 
Branston the other day,’ he said to himself. ‘The business is con- 
nected with her in some way, I daresay, and poor Jack does not 
care to arouse my virtuous indignation. That comes of taking a 
high moral tone with one’s friend. He swallows the pill with a 
decent grace at the time, and shuts one out of his confidence ever 
afterwards.’ 

Captain Sedgewick expressed himself much surprised and dis- 
appointed by Mr. Saltram’s departure. Marian said very little upon 
the subject. There seemed nothing extraordinary to her in the fact 
that a gentleman should be summoned to London by the claims of 
business. 

Gilbert might have brooded longer upon the mystery involved 
in his friend’s conduct, but that evening’s post brought him trouble 
in the shape of bad news from Melbourne. His confidential clerk— 
an old man who had been with his father for many years, and who 
knew every intricacy of the business—wrote him a very long letter, 
dwelling upon the evil fortune which had attended all their Austra- 
lian transactions of late, and hinting at dishonesty and double-deal- 
ing on the part of Gilbert’s cousin, Astley Fenton, the local manager. 

The letter was a very sensible one, calculated to arouse a care- 
less man from a false sense of security. Gilbert was so much dis- 
turbed by it, that he determined upon going back to London by the 
earliest fast-train next morning. It was cutting short his holiday 
only by a few days. He had meant to return at the beginning of 
the following week, and he felt that he had already some reason to 
reproach himself for his neglect of business. 

He left Lidford happy in the thought that Captain Sedgewick 
and Marian were to come to London in October. The period of 
separation would be something less than a month. And after that? 
Well, he would of course spend Christmas at Lidford; and he fan- 
cied how the holly and mistletoe, the church-decorations and carol- 
singing, and all the stereotyped genialities of the season,—things 
that had seemed trite and dreary to him since the days of his boy- 
hood,—would have a new significance and beauty for him when he 
and Marian kept the sacred festival together. And then how quickly 
would begin the new year, the year whose spring-tide would see 
them man and wife! Perhaps there is no period of this mortal 
life so truly happy as that in which all our thoughts are occupied 
in looking forward to some great joy to come. Whether the joy, 
when it does come, is ever so unqualified a delight as it seemed in 
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the distance, or whether it ever comes at all, are questions which 
we have all solved for ourselves somehow or other. To Gilbert 
Fenton these day-dreams were bright and new, and he was troubled 
by no fear of their not being realised. 

He went at his business with considerable ardour, and made a 
careful and detailed investigation of all affairs connected with their 
Melbourne trading, assisted throughout by Samuel Dwyer, the old 
clerk. The result of this examination convinced him that his cousin 
had been playing him false; that the men with whom his pretended 
losses had been made were men of straw, and the transactions were 
shadows invented to cover his own embezzlements. It was a com- 
plicated business altogether; and it was not until Gilbert Fenton 
had been engaged upon it for more than a week, and had made 
searching inquiries as to the status of the firms with which the 
supposed dealings had taken place, that he was able to arrive at 
this conclusion. Having at last made himself master of the real 
state of things, as far as it was in any way possible to do so at that 
distance from the scene of action, Gilbert saw that there was only 
one line of conduct open to him as a man of business. That was 
to go at once to Melbourne, investigate his cousin’s transactions 
upon the spot, and take the management of the colonial house into 
his own hands. To do this would be a sore trial to him, for it 
would involve the postponement of his marriage. He could scarcely 
hope to do what he had to do in Melbourne and to get back to 
England before a later date than that which he had hoped would be 
his wedding-day. Yet to do anything less than this would be futile 
and foolish; and it was possible that the future stability of his posi- 
tion was dependent upon his arrangement of these Melbourne diffi- 
culties. It was his home, the prosperity of his coming life, that he 
had to fight for; and he told himself that he must put aside all 
weakness, as he had done once before, when he turned away from 
the easy-going studies and pleasures ofa young Oxford life to under- 
take a hand-to-hand fight with evil fortune. 

He had conquered then, as he hoped to conquer now, having an 
energetic nature, and a strong faith in man’s power to master for- 
tune by honest work and patience. 

There was no time lost after once his decision was arrived at. 
He began to put his affairs in order for departure immediately, and 
wrote to Marian within a few hours of making up his mind as to the 
necessity of this voyage. He told her frankly all that had hap- 
pened, that their fortune was at stake, and that it was his bounden 
duty to take this step, hard as it might seem to him. He could 
not leave England without seeing her once more, he said, recently 
as they had parted, and brief as his leisure must needs be. There 
were so many things he would have to say to her on the eve of this 
cruel separation. 
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He went down to Lidford one evening when all the arrange- 
ments for his voyage were complete, and he had two clear days at 
his disposal before the vessel he was to go in left Liverpool. The 
Listers were very much surprised and shocked when he told them 
what he was going to do; Mrs. Lister bitterly bewailing the inse- 
curity of all commercial positions, and appearing to consider her 
brother on the verge of bankruptcy. 

He found a warm welcome at the cottage from the Captain, who 
heartily approved of the course he was taking, and was full of hope- 
fulness about the future. 

‘A few months more or less can make little difference,’ he said, 
when Gilbert was lamenting the postponement of his wedding. ‘ Ma- 
rian will be quite safe in her old uncle’s care ; and I do not suppose 
either of you will love each other any the less for the delay. I have 
such perfect confidence in you, Gilbert, you see; and it is such a 
happiness to me to know that my darling’s future is in the hands of a 
man I can so thoroughly trust. Were you reduced to absolute poverty, 
with the battle of life to fight all over again, I would give you my 
dear girl without fear of the issue. I know you are of the stuff that 
is not to be beaten; and I believe that neither time nor circum- 
stance could ever change your love for her.’ 

‘You may believe that. Every day makes her dearer to me. I 
should be ashamed to tell you how bitterly I feel this parting, and 
what a desperate mental struggle I went through before I could make 
up my mind to go.’ 

Marian came into the room in the midst of this conversation. 
She was very pale, and her eyes had a dull heavy look. The bad 
news in Gilbert’s letter had distressed her even more than he had 
anticipated. 

‘ My darling,’ he said tenderly, looking down at the changed 
face, with her cold hand clasped in his own, ‘ how ill you are look- 
ing! I fear I made my letter too dismal, and that it frightened 
you.’ 

‘Ono, no. Iam very sorry you should have this bad fortune, 
Gilbert, that is all.’ 

‘There is nothing which I do not hope to repair, dear. The 
losses are not more than I can stand. All that I take to heart is 
the separation from you, Marian.’ 

‘IT am not worth so much regret,’ she said, with her eyes fixed 
upon the ground, and her hands clasping and unclasping each other 
nervously. 

‘ Not worth so much regret, Marian!’ he exclaimed. ‘ You are 
all the world to me; the beginning and end of my universe.’ 

She looked a little brighter by and by, when her lover had done 
his best to cheer her with hopeful talk, which cost him no small 
effort in the depressed state of his mind. The day went by very 
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slowly, although it was the last which those two were to spend 
together until Gilbert Fenton’s return. It was a hopelessly wet 
day, with a perpetual drizzling rain and a leaden-gray sky; weather 
which seemed to harmonise well enough with the pervading gloom 
of Gilbert’s thoughts as he stood by the fire, leaning against an 
angle of the mantelpiece, and watching Marian’s needle moving 
monotonously in and out of the canvas. 

The Captain, who led an easy comfortable kind of life at all 
times, was apt to dispose of a good deal of his leisure in slumber 
upon such a day as this. He sat in his own particular easy-chair, 
dozing behind the shelter of a newspaper, and lulled agreeably by 
the low sound of Gilbert and Marian’s conversation. 

So the quiet hours went by, overshadowed by the gloom of that 
approaching separation. After dinner, when they had returned to 
the drawing-room, and Captain Sedgewick had refreshed his intel- 
lectual powers with copious draughts of strong tea, he began to talk 
of Marian’s childhood, and the circumstances which had thrown her 
into his hand. 

‘I don’t suppose my little girl ever showed you her mother’s 
jewel-case, did she, Gilbert ?’ he asked. 

‘ Never.’ 

‘I thought as much. It contains that old-fashioned jewelry I 
spoke of, family relics, which I have sometimes fancied might be 
of use to her, if ever her birthright were worth claiming. But I 
doubt if that will ever happen now that so many years have gone 
by, and there has been no endeavour to trace her.—Run and fetch 
the case, Marian.. There are some of its contents which Gilbert 
ought to see before he leaves England—papers which I intended to 
show him when I first told him your mother’s story.’ 

Marian left them, and came back in a few minutes carrying an 
old-fashioned ebony jewel-case inlaid with brass. She unlocked it 
with a little key hanging to her watch-chain, and exhibited its con- 
tents to Gilbert Fenton. There were some curious old rings, of no 
great value; a seal-ring with a crest cut on a bloodstone—a crest 
of that common kind of device which does not imply noble or ancient 
lineage on the part of the bearer thereof; a necklace and earrings of 
amethyst, a gold bracelet with a miniature of a young man, whose 
handsome face had a hard disagreeable expression; a locket con- 
taining gray hair, and having a date and the initials ‘M. G.’ engraved 
on the massive plain gold case. 

These were all the trinkets. In a secret drawer there was a 
certificate of marriage between Percival Nowell, bachelor, gentle- 
man, and Lucy Geofiry, spinster, at St. Pancras church, London. 
The most interesting contents of the jewel-case consisted of a small 
packet of letters written by Percival Nowell to Lucy Geoffry before 
their marriage. 
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‘IT have read them carefully ever so many times, with the notion 
that they might throw some light upon Mr. and Mrs. Nowell’s ante- 
cedents,’ said the Captain, as Gilbert held these in his hands, dis- 
inclined to look at documents of so private and sacred a character ; 
‘but they tell very little. I fancy that Miss Geoffry was a governess 
in some family in London—the envelopes are missing, you see, so 
there is no evidence as to where she was living, except that it was 
in London—and that she left her employment to marry this Percival 
Nowell. You'd like to read the letters yourself, I daresay, Gilbert. 
Put them in your pocket, and look them over at your leisure when 
you get home. You can bring them back before you leave Lidford.’ 

Mr. Fenton glanced at Marian to see if she had any objection to 
his reading the letters. She was quite silent, looking absently at 
the trinkets lying in the tray before her. 

‘You don’t mind my reading your father’s letters, Marian ?’ he 
asked. 

‘Not at all. Only I think you will find them very uninterest- 
ing.’ 

‘I am interested in everything that concerns you.’ 

He put the papers in his pocket, and sat up for an hour in his 
room that night reading Percival Nowell’s love-letters. They re- 
vealed very little to him, except the unmitigated selfishness of the 
writer. That quality exhibited itself in every page. The lovers had 
met for the first time at the house of some Mr. Crosby, in whose 
family Miss Geoffry seemed to be living ; and there were clandestine 
meetings spoken of in the Regent’s-park, for which reason Gilbert 
supposed Mr. Crosby’s house must have been in that locality. There 
were broken appointments, for which Miss Geoffry was bitterly re- 
proached by her lover, who abused the whole Crosby household in a 
venomous manner for having kept her at home at these times. 

‘If you loved me, as you pretend, Lucy,’ Mr. Nowell wrote on 
one occasion, ‘ you would speedily exchange this degrading slavery 
for liberty and happiness with me, and would be content to leave 
the future utterly in my hands, without question or fear. A really 
generous woman would do this.’ 

There was a good deal more to the same effect, and it seemed 
as if the proposal of marriage came at last rather reluctantly ; but 
it did come, and was repeated, and urged in a very pressing manner; 
while Lucy Geoffry to the last appeared to have hung back, as if 
dreading the result of that union. 

The letters told little of the writer’s circumstances or social 
status. Whenever he alluded to his father, it was with anger and 
contempt, and in a manner that implied some quarrel between them; 
but there was nothing to indicate what kind of man the father was. 

Gilbert Fenton took the packet back to the cottage next morn- 
ing. He was to return to London that afternoon, and had only a 
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few hours to spend with Marian. The day was dull and cold, but 
there was no rain; and they walked together in the garden, where 
the leaves were beginning to fall, and whence every appearance of 
summer seemed to have vanished since Gilbert’s last visit. 

For some time they were both rather silent, pacing thoughtfully 
up and down the sheltered walk that bounded the lawn. Gilbert 
found it impossible to put on an appearance of hopefulness on this 
last day. It was better wholly to give up the attempt, and re- 
sign himself to the gloom that brooded over him, shutting out the 
future. That airy castle of his—the villa on the banks of the 
Thames—seemed to have faded and vanished altogether. He could 
not look beyond the Australian journey to the happy time of his re- 
turn. The hazards of time and distance bewildered him. He felt 
an unspeakable dread of the diste.sce that was to divide him from 
Marian Nowell—a dread that grew stronger with every hour. He 
was destined to suffer a fresh pang before the moment of parting 
came. Marian turned to him by and by with an earnest anxious 
face, and said : 

‘ Gilbert, there is something which I think I ought to say to you 
before you go away.’ 

‘ What is that, my darling ?’ 

‘It is rather hard to say. I fear it will give you pain. I have 
been thinking about it for a long time. The thought has been a 
constant reproach to me. Gilbert, it would be better if we were 
both free; better if you could leave England without any tie to weigh 
you down with anxieties when you are out yonder, and will have so 
much occasion for perfect freedom of mind.’ 

‘ Marian !’ 

‘O, pray, pray don’t think me ungrateful or unmindful of your 
goodness to me. I am only anxious for your happiness. I am not 
steady enough, or fixed enough, in my mind. I am not worthy of 
all the thought and care you have given me.’ 

‘ Marian, have I done anything to forfeit your love ?’ 

*O no, no.’ 

‘Then why do you say these things to me? Do you want to 
break my heart ?’ 

‘ Would it break your heart if I were to recall my promise, Gil- 
bert ?’ 

‘ Yes, Marian,’ he answered gravely, drawing her suddenly to 
him, and looking into her face with earnest scrutinising eyes; ‘ but 
if you do not love me, if you cannot love me—and God knows how 
happy I have been in the belief that I had won your love long ago 
—let the word be spoken. I will bear it, my dear, I will bear it.’ 

‘Ono, no,’ she cried, shocked by the dead whiteness of his face, 
and bursting into tears. ‘I will try to be worthy of you. I will 
try to love you as you deserve to be loved. It was only a fancy of 
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mine that it would be better for you to be free from all thoughts of 
me. I think it would seem very hard to me to lose your love. I 
don’t think I could bear that, Gilbert.’ 

She looked up at him with an appealing expression through her 
tears—an innocent, half-childish look that went to his heart—and 
he clasped her to his breast, believing that this proposal to set him 
free had been indeed nothing more than a girlish caprice. 

‘ My dearest, my life is bound up with your love,’ he said. ‘ No- 
thing can part us except your ceasing to love me.’ 


Carter VII. 
© GOOD-BYE.’ 


Tue hour for the final parting came at last, and Gilbert Fenton 
turned his back upon the little gate by which he had watched Ma- 
rian Nowell standing upon that first summer Sunday evening which 
sealed his destiny. 

He left Lidford weary at heart, weighed down by a depression 
he had vainly struggled against, and he brooded over his troubles 
all the way back to town. It seemed as if all the hopes that had 
made life so sweet to him only a week ago had been swept away. 
He eould not look beyond that dreary Australian exile ; he could not 
bring his thoughts to bear upon the time that was to come after- 
wards, and which need be no less bright because of this delay. 

‘She may die while I am away,’ he thought. ‘O God, if that 
were to happen! If I were to come back and find her dead! Such 
things have been; and men and women have borne them, and gone 
on living.’ 

He had one more duty to perform before he left England. He 
had to say good-bye to John Saltram, whom he had not seen since 
they parted that night at Lidford. He could not leave England 
without some kind of farewell to his old friend, and he had reserved 
this last evening for the duty. 

He went to the Pnyx on the chance of finding Saltram there, 
and failing in that, ate his solitary dinner in the coffee-room. The 
waiters told him that Mr. Saltram had not been at the club for 
some weeks. Gilbert did not waste much time over his dinner, and 
went straight from the Pnyx to the Temple, where John Saltram 
had a second-floor in Figtree-court. 

Mr. Saltram was at home. It was his own sonorous voice which 
answered Gilbert’s knock, bidding him enter with a muttered curse 
upon the interruption by way of addendum. The room into which 
Mr. Fenton went upon receiving this unpromising invitation was in 
a state of chaotic confusion. An open portmanteau sprawled upon 
the floor, and a whole wardrobe of masculine garments seemed to 
have been shot at random on to the chairs near it; a dozen soda- 
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water bottles, full and empty, were huddled in one corner; a tea- 
tray tottered on the extreme edge of a table heaped with dusty 
books and papers; and at a desk in the centre of the room, with a 
great paraffin-lamp flaring upon his face as he wrote, sat John Sal- 
tram, surrounded by fallen slips of copy, writing as if to win a 
wager. 

‘Who is it? and what do you want?’ he asked in a husky 
voice, without looking up from his paper or suspending the rapid 
progress of his pen. 

‘Why, Jack, I don’t think I ever caught you so hard at work 
before.’ 

John Saltram dropped his pen at the sound of his friend’s voice 
and got up. He gave Gilbert his hand in a mechanical kind of 
way. 
‘No, I don’t generally go at it quite so hard; but you know I 
have a knack of doing things against time. I have been giving my- 
self a spell of hard work in order to pick up a little cash for the 
children of Israel.’ 

He dropped back into his chair, and Gilbert took one opposite 
him. The lamp shone full upon John Saltram’s face as he sat at 
his desk; and after looking at him for a moment by that vivid light, 
Gilbert Fenton gave a cry of surprise. 

‘ What is the matter, Gil ?’ 

‘You are the matter. You are looking as worn and haggard as 
if you’d had a long illness since I saw you last. I never remember 
you looking so ill. This kind of thing won’t do, John. You’d soon 
kill yourself at this rate.’ 

‘ Not to be done, my dear fellow. Iam the toughest thing in 
creation. I have been sitting up all night for the last week or so, 
and that does rather impair the freshness of one’s complexion ; but 
I assure you there’s nothing so good for a man as a week or two of 
unbroken work. I have been doing an exhaustive review of Roman 
literature for one of the quarterlies, and the subject involved a little 
more reading than I was quite prepared for.’ 

‘ And you have really not been ill ?” 

‘ Not in the least. I am never ill.’ 

He pushed aside his papers, and sat with his elbow on the desk 
and his head leaning on his hand, waiting for Gilbert to talk. He 
was evidently in one of those silent moods which were common to 
him at times. 

Gilbert told him of his Melbourne troubles, and of his imme- 
diate departure. The announcement roused him from his absent 
humour. He dropped his arm from the table suddenly, and sat 
looking full at Gilbert with a very intent expression. 

‘ This is strange news,’ he said, ‘ and it will cause the postpone- 
ment of your marriage, I suppose ?’ 
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‘Unhappily, yes; that is unavoidable. Hard lines, isn’t it, 
k ?’ 


‘Well, yes; I daresay the separation seems rather a hardship ; 
but you are young enough to stand a few months’ delay. When do 
you sail ?’ 

‘ To-morrow.’ 

‘So soon ?’ 

‘Yes. It is a case in which everything depends upon rapidity 
of action. I leave Liverpool to-morrow afternoon. I came up from 
Lidford to-day on purpose to spend a few farewell hours with you. 
And I have been thinking, Jack, that you might run down to Liver- 
pool with me to-morrow, and see the last of me, eh, old fellow ?’ 

John Saltram hesitated, looking doubtfully at his papers. 

‘It would be only a kind thing to do, Jack, and a wholesome 
change for yourself into the bargain. Anything would be better for 
you than being shut up in these chambers another day.’ 

‘Well, Gilbert, I'll go with you,’ said Mr. Saltram presently, 
with a kind of recklessness. ‘It is a small thing to do for friend- 
ship. Yes, I'll see you off, dear boy. Egad, I wish I could go to 
Australia with you. I would, if it were not for my engagements 
with the children and sundry other creditors. I think a new coun- 
try might do me good. But there’s no use in talking about that. 
I’m bound hand and foot to the old one.’ 

‘That reminds me of something I had to say to you, John. 
There must have been some reason for your leaving Lidford in that 
sudden way the other day, and your note explained nothing. I 
thought you and I had no secrets from each other. It’s scarcely 
fair to treat me like that.’ 

‘ The business was hardly worth explaining,’ answered the other 
moodily. ‘A bill that I had forgotten for the time fell due just 
then, and I hurried off to set things straight.’ 

‘Let me help you somehow or other, Jack.’ 

‘No, Gilbert ; I will never suffer you to become entangled in 
the labyrinth of my affairs. You don’t know what a hopeless wilder- 
ness you would enter if you were desperate enough to attempt my 
rescue. I have been past redemption for the last ten years, ever 
since I left Oxford. Nothing but a rich marriage will ever set me 
straight ; and I sometimes doubt if that game is worth the candle, 
and whether it would not be better to make a clean sweep of my 
engagements, offer up my name to the execration of mankind and 
the fiery indignation of solvent journalists,—who would find subject 
for sensation leaders in my iniquities,—emigrate, and turn bush- 
ranger. A wild free life in the wilderness must be a happy ex- 
change for all the petty worries and perplexities of this cursed 
existence.’ 

‘ And how about Mrs. Branston, John? By the way, I thought 
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that she might have had something to do with your sudden journey 
to London.’ 

‘No; she had nothing to do with it. Ihave not seen her since 
I came back from Lidford.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ 

‘No. Your lecture had a potent effect, you see,’ said Mr. Sal- 
tram, with something of a sneer. ‘ You have almost cured me of 
that passion.’ . 

‘My opinion would have very little influence if you were far 
gone, John. The fact is, Mrs. Branston, pretty and agreeable as 
she may be, is not the sort of woman to acquire any strong hold 
upon you.’ 

‘You think not ?’ 

‘IT am sure of it.’ 

After this John Saltram became more expansive. They sat 
together until late in the night, talking chiefly of the past, old 
friends, and half-forgotten days; recalling the scenes through which 
they had travelled together with a pensive tenderness, and dwelling 
regretfully upon that careless bygone time when life was fresh for 
both of them, and the future seemed to lie across the straightest, 
easiest high-road to reputation and happiness. 

Gilbert spoke of that perilous illness of his in Egypt, the fever 
in which he had been given over by every one, and only saved at 
last by the exemplary care and devotion of his friend. John Saltram 
had a profound objection to this thing being talked about, and tried 
immediately to change the drift of the conversation; but to-night 
Gilbert was not to be stopped. 

‘You refuse the help of my purse, Jack,’ he said, ‘ and forget 
that I owe you my life. I should never have been to the fore to 
navigate the good ship Fenton and Co., if it hadn’t been for your 
care. The doctor fellow at Cairo told me as much in very plain 
terms. Yes, John, I consider myself your debtor to the amount of 
a life.’ 

‘Saving a man’s life is sometimes rather a doubtful boon. I 
think if I had a fever, and some officious fool dragged me through 
it when I was in a fair way to make a decent end, I should be very 
savagely disposed towards him.’ 

‘Why, John Saltram, you are the last man in the world from 
whom I should expect that dreary kind of talk. Yet I suppose it’s 
only a natural consequence of shutting yourself up in these rooms 
for ten days at a stretch.’ 

‘What good use have I made of my life in the past, Gilbert ?’ 
demanded the other bitterly ; ‘and what have I to look forward to 
in the future? To marry, and redeem my position by the aid of a 
woman’s money. That’s hardly the noblest destiny that can be- 
falla man. And yet I think if Adela Branston were free, and will- 
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ing to marry me, I might make something of my life. I might go 
into Parliament, and make something of a name for myself. I could 
write books instead of anonymous articles. I should scarcely sink 
down into an idle mindless existence of dinner-giving and dinner- 
eating. Yes, I think the best thing that could happen to me would 
be to marry Adela Branston.’ 

They parted at last, John Saltram having faithfully promised his 
friend to work no more that night, and they met at Euston-square 
early the next morning for the journey to Liverpool. Gilbert had 
never found his friend’s company more delightful than on this last 
day. It seemed as if John Saltram put away every thought of self 
in his perfect sympathy with the thoughts and feelings of the travel- 
ler. They dined together, and it was dusk when they wished each 
other good-bye on the deck of the vessel. 

‘ Good-bye, Gilbert, and God bless you! If—if anything should 
happen to me—if I should have gone to the bad utterly before you 
come back, you must try to remember our friendship of the past. 
Think that I have loved you very dearly—as well as one man ever 
loved another, perhaps.’ 

‘My dear John, you have no need to tell me to think that. 
Nothing can ever weaken the love between us. And you are not 
likely to go to the bad. Good-bye, dear old friend. I shall remem- 
ber you every day of my life. You are second only to Marian in 
my heart. I shall write you an account of my proceedings, and 
shall expect to hear from you. Once more, good-bye.’ 
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SOR TERESA 


In the shadowed cloister’s stillness 
Sor Teresa sits apart ; 

Silence deeper than the cloister’s 
Reigns in her once stormy heart. 


Memories of heart-commotion 
Will, rebelling ’gainst control, 
Come back now, like lifeless pictures, 
Powerless to move her soul. 


Like a wild bird caged, that blindly 
’Gainst the bars beats out its life, 

Had her youthful spirit struggled 
’Gainst the world in aimless strife. 


Love fled from her rude enthralment, 
Calmer joys she fiercely spurned ; 
Till Life’s heaven-sent fires were waning, 

Till Youth’s flame no longer burned. 


Once subdued, subdued for ever ; 
Passion in her heart was dead ; 

Worldly likings, worldly wishes 
From her mind for ever fied. 


And the shadowed cloister’s stillness 
Is less broken than the calm 
That infolds her tranquil spirit 
In its soft and holy charm. 


Hark! the sound of feet approaching 
In the evening’s placid light ; 

Sor Teresa’s calm-souled sisters, 
Bearing each her taper bright. 


Hark! a distant sweet-voiced organ 
Guides their steps and guides their eyes, 
From the calmness of the cloister 
To the calm beyond the skies. 
CHARLES §. CHELTNAM. 
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ON SHOOTING PEOPLE ‘ DOWN’ 
An Essay suggested by x recent Trial at Tours 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


So far as I can remember, it must have been in the second year of 
the Crimean War that, happening to be in Paris, and strolling one 
January day along the Boulevard de la Madeleine, I met a gentle- 
man well known in the world of letters, and who at that time was the 
Conductor of a weekly periodical called Household Words. There is 
no longer any distinct journal of that name, nor has there been any 
time this last ten years; yet Household Words is not precisely dead: 
it is ‘incorporated’ in another weekly periodical called All the Year 
Round, of which the Conductor is the self-same gentleman, well 
known in the world of letters, whom I encountered that wintry day in 
the Crimean-War time; just as I was pricing a pair of antique silver 
candlesticks without the slightest intention of purchasing them, 
the times being hard, and trade slack—at an old-curiosity shop in 
the Rue Basse du Rempart. I have a rooted objection to retailing 
the private conversation of eminent literary characters, save when— 
as will presently be shown—some definite public purpose is to be 
served thereby. Thus I will be judiciously silent as to what the 
Conductor said to me, or what I said, or what he or I omitted to say, 
concerning the assault on the Redan, the impending assault on the 
Malakoff, the coldness of the weather, or that hardness of times and 
slackness of trade at the prevalence of which, in the year 1855-6, I 
have already hinted. It is, however, necessary to the end I have in 
view that I should discreetly mention that the Conductor asked me, 
as was his pleasant wont, to dinner. It is not so essential to my 
design that I should farther remark that we dined at the Trois Fréres, 
and that the bill of fare included a turbot a la créme, of whose succu- 
lence I yet preserve pleasant memories; but I hazard this information 
simply because I am yet smarting under the intolerable wrong of 
having paid, on the 31st of March 1870, fifty-five francs forty cen- 
times at the Trois Fréres Provencaux for about the most abominable 
dinner ever provided by an unscrupulous restaurateur and an ill-con- 
ditioned cook for the refection of two hungry and confiding persons. 
What has come to the Trois Fréres? Why was the soup on the 
said 31st of March half cold; the parfait au café a sloppy impos- 
ture; the duckling (charged twelve francs in the bill) as skinny and 
attenuated as one might have imagined that plucked bird to have 
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been which the seoffing philosopher flung down before Plato? Why 
was the St. Julien manifestly vinegar, and the champagne presum- 
ably a compound of rhubarb syrup, sugar of lead, and brandy? Why 
was the table-cloth rumpled, and the waiter’s white cravat ill-tied ? 
Why? I can answer the queries which I have myself propounded. 
It was because the tendency of advancing civilisation is inevitably 
westward. The eyes of all those who suffer are turned towards 
the West,’ said the Emperor Napoleon, at Guildhall, in 1854. 
There it is. The Palais-Royal restaurants have had their day. The 
Trois. Fréres, Vefours, Verreys, have all deteriorated. The Café Co- 
razza, if I mistake not, is altogether extinct. The eyes of suffering 
gastronomes are therefore turned to the Oecident; and westward 
they go to Bignon’s, to the Café Riche, to Durand’s. The same 
phenomenon is observable in every European capital. Civilisation 
begins at the East, and travels to the West. It has so travelled in 
London; it has so travelled in Paris; it is so travelling in New 
York. It marches with the sun; and the end of the sun—in 
our paltry little vision, at least—is to sink behind the Western 
horizon—a mere arbitrary line if you will, but quite sufficient to 
bound our sense—and die. This is a digression. 

When we had dined we went to the play—to the Porte St. Martin, 
if my remembrance serves me correetly, where they were performing 
an enormous trilogy by Alexandre Dumas the elder; a spectacular 
caricature of the grandest of Greek tragedies, in which Agamemnon, 
Cassandra, Orestes, AX gisthus, Clytemnestra, and the Eumenides 
were mingled higgledy-piggledy, and ‘ accommodated,’ as the cooks 
say—my thoughts still run on dinners—with a piquante Parisian 
sauce. And it was either while we were witnessing the ‘ Orestie,’ or 
while we were walking homeward through the sharp, clear, starlit 
night, that our conversation twmed on a sanguinary shooting affray 
which had recently made some noise in America, and had created a 
still louder bruit in Europe. It was that deadly encounter in Wash- 
ington city, in which a certain hot-headed lawyer named Daniel 
Sickles had shot to death a person named Key, the paramour of his 
wife. I remember that the locution of ‘ shooting down’ arose in our 
talk ; and I remember likewise a remark made on the subject by my 
host. ‘I don’t like those words ‘‘ shooting down,’’’ he said. ‘ It 
seems that they are becoming a customary phrase. We read every 
day of ‘‘ shooting down’’—of the violent. taking away of human life, 
sometimes to gratify a deep-seated feeling of vengeance, as frequently 
to avenge some paltry affront—in the United States. If we do not 
take care, we shall come to ‘‘ shooting down’’ in Europe.’ 

I went home to bed, and thought no more about the matter for 
full seven years. My lot, during that time, was not cast in places 
where there was any shooting down. I went for some months to 
Russia, but I saw nobody shot there. I travelled about Europe, 
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but failed to come across the track of a pistol-bullet ; nay, I remem- 
ber even that at Milan, in 1861, walking about the beautiful Giar- 

dino Pubblico with an Italian friend one golden evening, he pointed 

out to me a tall clean old man, with hair of the iced twelfth-cake 

hue and texture, with a wrinkled face scrupulously shaven, and 

clad in a blue tail-coat, waistcoat and pantaloons of immaculate 

nankeen, speckled-silk socks, pumps, a snowy shirt-frill with a cameo 

brooch, and bearing a double eye-glass and a bamboo cane with a 

gold tip—the image, in fine, of elderly continental respectability— 

who was sitting on a bench, and basking in the last rays of the 

sun. ‘ That man,’ whispered my friend, ‘ is a character—an histori- 

cal character. Guess who he may be.’ I proceeded to surmise that 

he was a banker, a hotel-keeper who had made his fortune, a general 

on half-pay, a whilom senator of the defunct republic of Genoa. 

‘Not the least in the world,’ quoth my companion. ‘He is one 

of the personages of Manzoni’s Promessi Sposi, transmitted in a 

fossilised state to the nineteenth century. That man’s name is » 

and he is the last of the professional bravi, the hired assassins of 
Milan. When he was young, he stabbed and shot people purely as 
a matter of business—da la campagne ou en ville, as Victor Hugo’s 
Saltabadil did—as he was engaged, and at so many ducats per 
murder. He does not want to murder anybody now. The necessity 
or the caprice for his employment, call it which you will, has passed 
away. Autres temps, autres meurs. He is a worthy old gentleman, 
as old gentlemen go; and I should not have the slightest objection 
to play a game of dominoes with him at the Caffé Cova. You 
shudder. You would not play dominoes, perhaps, with your Mr. 
Calcraft. Truly; but it would be because Mr. Calcraft still exer- 
cises his peculiar profession. But the retired bravo, the half-pay 
boja, the verdugo retirado, the man-killer who no longer kills, why 
should he be shunned, or ostracised from a society he is perhaps 
qualified to adorn? Tenez,’ my friend continued ; ‘ you know Count 
S——?’ I replied that I had that honour. ‘ Well,’ he continued, 
‘ S—— seventy years ago was the most noted duellist in the Italian 
Peninsula. He has intrigued with a hundred married women and 
shot fifty husbands. He has killed friends, brother officers, his own 
kinsmen even. But he has given up duelling. It is no longer the 
fashion. We have abandoned duels to journalists, deputies, captains 
of bersaglieri, and students of the University of Pavia. Count S—— 
is a very good fellow; and so is old Bagnosangue yonder, in his 
nankeens, the last of the bravi.’ 

Two years after this colloquy, fate took me to the Northern 
States of America, then distracted by a dreadful civil war. I was 
in the Union nearly a year; and you might imagine that during that 
time I became familiar with the revolver, and saw a good deal of 

‘shooting people down.’ I saw nothing whatever of the kind. I 
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went down to the Army of the Potomac, dwelt in their tents, and 
rode out with their pickets to the very verge of the Confederate lines, 
and of course grew accustomed to the sight of men armed to the 
teeth in the intent of lawful fighting; but, from the beginning to 
the end of my stay, I witnessed no provocation to, and no act of, 
private war. I was continually travelling backwards and forwards 
between Washington and Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York; and 
the cars—you know that in America there was, until lately, but one 
class of carriages for all grades of passengers—were continually full 
of drunken rowdies; soldiers frantic at having just drawn, or at hav- 
ing just been swindled out of, their prodigious bounty-money; ne- 
groes in the first flush of emancipation ; camp-followers, Bezonians, 
Bohemians, Hans Breitmanns, Captain Tag, Lieutenant Rag, and 
Ensign Bobtail, in short. Political passions, furious newspapers, 
Bourbon whisky, lager beer, and chewing tobacco, had done their best 
to inflame the minds of these men. It was a perilous and desperate 
time, I can assure you. I was the spectator of a good many ‘ diffi- 
culties,’ and I heard more than once threats of ‘ kniving’ and ‘ boot- 
ing;’ but I never saw a pistol drawn, much less fired, in non-military 
anger. As regards one’s residence in New York, or Philadelphia, or 
Boston, I should as soon have expected to see an American gentle- 
man produce a six-shooter with a view to resenting an affront, as 
to meet an English gentleman of Liberal politics waiting with a 
blunderbuss on the steps of the Carlton Club, Pall Mall, to ‘ have 
it out’ with some Tory opponent. I read, to be sure, of several 
‘ shooting affrays’ down town ; in one month I think that I counted 
eighty-eight brawls of this nature, which had come under the 
cognisance of the police authorities; but ‘down town’ is, as to the 
civilised and law-abiding districts of New York, what Tiger-bay, 
Blue-anchor-fields, Whitechapel, and the Mint are to Belgravia and 
Bayswater in London. We don’t expect to find an opium-smoking 
shop at Lancaster-gate, or to witness a battle-royal between drunken 
sailors, crimps, Lascars, and loose women in Eaton-place. 

While the Army of the Potomac were in winter quarters, I 
thought, finding things a little too peaceful, that I would go to 
Mexico, and see what they were doing in the way of shooting people 
down in those latitudes, Mexico having always been a great country 
for shooting. Landing at Vera Cruz, I found the French in pos- 
session of a considerable portion of the country, and shooting people 
—notably the guerrilleros—at a tremendous rate. But still their 
fusillades were performed in a legal kind of way—by sentence of 
court-martial. I have no doubt that had the guerrilleros, or high- 
way robbers, fallen across my travelling-companions and myself on 
our journey from Vera Cruz to Mexico city, they would have obliged 
us with as large a quantity of shooting down as we could possibly 
have desired ; but these’ gentry gave us a wide berth as far as Ori- 
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zaba, being prudently reluctant to come in contact with a large escort 
of French infantry of the line whom we took with us. Between 
Orizaba and Puebla we had no escort, and were fain to shift for our- 
selves. The Cumbres, or mountain defiles, were swarming with 
bandits ; and it became a matter of grave discussion, one of us—I 
need scarcely say that I was not the individual—having a consider- 
able number of gold ounces in his possession, as to whether we should 
arm ourselves to the teeth, or travel defenceless? You may think 
it strange when I tell you that, after mature deliberation, our coun- 
cil of war arrived at the conclusion that the most prudent course to 
adopt was to leave all our lethal weapons behind us, for these were 
the contingencies on which we argued: the brigands are, as a rule, 
very civil fellows, and, when they first accost you, pull off their 
sombreros, call you caballero, and plead poverty as an excuse for 
rifling your baggage and persons. If you will consent to ‘ put your 
nose in the sand’—that is, to lie with your face flat to the ground, 
and suffer stripping without making any fuss about it—the rogues 
will, in all probability, do you no farther harm, and will wish you 
buen viage as they ride away with their booty. If you are armed, 
and show fight, one of two things must happen: either you or the 
robbers must get the best of it; and in Mexican warfare, pnblic 
or private, the victorious party seldom gives quarter. We had thus 
to look at the chance, on the one hand, of being robbed, but of 
saving our skin, and, on the other, of being robbed and murdered 
into the bargain. We had plenty of pistols, cutlasses, bowie- 
knives, and Sharp’s rifles, among us; but our party was numerically 
small, whereas our scouts (Indians who will run at the rate of some- 
thing like thirty miles a-day) brought us word that the guerrilleros 
were ‘haunting the Cumbres in large bands. Thus we decided to 
abandon our arms; and at the same time I must mention that we 
took care, as well, to leave the gold doubloons behind us at Orizaba. 
For my part, I had relmquished my own weapons long before land- 
ing in Mexico. I had purchased in New York a revolver with all 
its fittings complete—a sweet little toy of a thing, gleaming with 
ivory and electro-silver, in a rosewood case lied with blue velvet ; 
but happening to exhibit this to a fellow-passenger, a Yankee, in 
our voyage to Havana, he pithily remarked, ‘I guess, my Christian 
friend, that you’d better sell off all that truck before you get among 
the Greasers ; for before you’ve been three days in Mexico, you'll be 
murdered by an Injun for the sake of that thar German flute.’ Re- 
membering poor Winckelmann, and the gold medal which led to his 
assassination at Trieste, I followed the sage counsel of the Yankee, 
and forthwith disposed of my ‘ German flute,’ otherwise a six-shoot- 
ing Colt, to a tall gentleman from Kentucky, who was going to Jac- 
mel in Hayti, a place where, I was given to understand, shooting 
down was an entertaimment of every-day occurrence. 
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We were not robbed between Orizaba and Puebla; nay, nor 
between the last-named city and the metropolis of Mexico. I tra- 
velled afterwards a long distance into the interior—to the great 
silver-mines of Real del Monte ; and there, I grant, the revolver was 
in its glory. We carried those trinkets habitually; we rode to 
church with pistols in our holsters and carbines on our thighs. The 
wife of an English gentleman at Pachucha, by whom I was most 
hospitably entertained, never went out shopping without an escort of 
lancers ; and when we came down from the mountain again to the 
tableland of Mexico city, we were guarded not only by more French 
infantry and a squadron of Mexican contra-guerrilleros, or reformed 
highwaymen, but likewise by a brass field-piece drawn by many 
mules. I heard a great deal during this tour about shooting down, 
but I never saw a man shot; nor were such shootings as came 
within my cognisance in any way dictated by sentiments of pri- 
vate vengeance. They were rather the disagreeable but inevitable 
efforts of aggrieved society to punish notorious offenders. The law 
was inoperative, and so Judge Lynch had to assert a penal code of 
his own, and was fain to put it into execution himself. Thus, re- 
turning from Mexico through those same defiles of the Cumbres to 
which I have already alluded to the sea-coast, our diligencia was 
one day brought into a somewhat grave difficulty. The driver was 
a rascal ; the mayoral, or conductor, was likewise a scoundrel; and 
the precious pair, we had discovered, were in league together to 
overturn the stage-coach at a given spot conveniently close to a 
precipice, where a noted robber-chief and his merry men were to be 
waiting in ambush to devalise us first, and pitch us over the preci- 
pice afterwards. This pretty plot was altogether circumvented by 
the resoluteness of a French commercial traveller, who had been in 
early life a Zouave in Algeria, and used to tell horrifying stories 
about the bureaux Arabes. This wary old soldier provided himself 
with no less than three revolvers, and amicably insisted on occupying 
the box-seat by the side of the driver, calmly remarking, ‘ I propose 
to myself, the first time he shows signs of halting in the middle of 
a stage, to blow his brains out.’ He had imparted this proposal to 
the driver, who was edifyingly terrified, and drove us with charming 
alacrity down to Orizaba, where the road, from the number of French 
troops on the march, became safe. 

I went back to the States, and abode there in the midst of war 
for many more months. I returned to England ; made a journey to 
Algeria; came home; went to Holland and Germany; hurried to 
Spain at the outbreak of Prim’s unsuccessful revolt; journeyed 
through the Castilles into Andalusia; came back from Cadiz to 
Calais; went across Mont Cenis ‘to Venice, across to Trieste, and 
80 up ‘to Vienna; came back to Venice; found Italy also in the 
midst of war; heard the cannon at Custozza; wandered away into 
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the Tyrol with Garibaldi and his volunteers; branched off into 
Switzerland ; travelled to Florence, Rome, and Naples; and got to 
Paris just in time for the Exhibition and to find France and Prussia 
on the point of coming to blows about Luxembourg. All this while 
I had been living in an atmosphere of wars and rumours of wars. 
Cannons had been thundering, sabres clashing, shells exploding, 
bayonets thrusting, rifle-bullets ‘ pinging’ on every side of me; but 
I had not seen any shooting down of people through that revenge 
which Lord Bacon calls a ‘wild kind of justice,’ and which is, in- 
deed, the sort of justice which wild-beasts use among themselves. 

And all this while—I am stating the otherwise unimportant fact 
merely for the purpose of marking the point I have in view—I had 
been growing from a young into a middle-aged man. I was very 
middle-aged indeed when, on Monday the 21st of March 1870, I 
found myself in the journalists’ tribune of the High Court of Justice 
at Tours, commissioned to watch the proceedings at the trial of 
Pierre Bonaparte for shooting Victor Noir to death, and trying to 
shoot down Ulric de Fonvielle ;—the prisoner, be it remembered, 
having already killed with his own hand one, if not two, men in the 
Roman States, and another on the coast of Albania. After a trial 
extending over eight days, Pierre Bonaparte was, as you and all the 
world knows, acquitted of the charge brought against him. The 
jury, by a majority of one only, decided that a box on the ear, said 
to have been given by Victor Noir to Pierre Bonaparte, constituted 
sufficient provocation to justify. the latter in slaying his assailant, 
and in attempting to slay Ulric de Fonvielle. 

Pray do not think that I have any intention of inflicting on you 
a recapitulation of the incidents produced or the evidence given at 
this momentous but most wearisome trial. I am thankful person- 
ally that I underwent the drudgery of sitting through it ; for from 
Monday the 21st to Sunday the 27th inclusive, I was certainly 
enabled to peruse one of the most extraordinary chapters of the 
book of human life that ever came within my ken. So many vio- 
lent and evil, so many vindictively rankling passions, so much base- 
ness and treachery, so much lying and impudent false-swearing, so 
much injustice, partiality, sophistry, and general rascality were pro- 
bably never brought together under one roof: the whole spiced with 
frivolity, buffoonery, and la bagatelle. It was fitting that this play 
should be performed in the town of Honoré pE Bauzac; for this 
was, indeed, the Human Comedy. All the dramatis persone of the 
great romancer seemed gathered in the area of the High Court of 
Justice. There was Ferragus the man-slayer, and Vautrin the 
escaped convict, Lucien de Rubempré the rascally dandy, and Ma- 
dame Jules the notary’s wife. There, too, was fair but frail Madame 
Marneffe and her detestable husband. Rastignac and the Baron 
Hulot sat on the bench behind the judges; the beautiful Duchess 
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of Maufrigneuse was among the grandes dames in the reserved seats ; 
Bixio the mystificator sat in the journalists’ box; the ‘illustrious’ 
Dr. Bianchon gave medical evidence ; he was corroborated by Ursule 
Mirouet’s grandfather ; all the fetid crowd of mouchards and gardes 
de commerce whom Balzac has drawn in the Derniére Incarnation 
were ready to perjure themselves; and Coralie and Esther, la 
Cousine Bette and le Pére Goriot, were among the spectators in the 
gallery. I let the trial itself go by, with an amused horror and a 
complete disdain ; but on the subject of shooting people down I 
have yet something to say. 

There would certainly seem to have taken place within the last 
few years a surprising and most baneful development, or rather a 
resuscitation of what I may term the warlike idea in private life. 
Understand me, duelling, in England at least, is to all intents and 
purposes dead; nor I should say will a practice as absurd as it was 

‘wicked and barbarous ever be again revived among us. It is now 
perfectly well understood among intending combatants that the kill- 
ing of a man in a duel is wilful murder; that the penalty for it is 
the gallows ; and that the seconds may be punished as accessories 
before the fact. We did not hang the last person who slew another 
in a duel in England; but we have made up our minds very sternly 
to hang the next one; and the warning we have held out has proved, 
for a great number of years, a wholesome deterrent. In the Northern 
States of America duelling has likewise been all but entirely abol- 
ished. A hostile meeting on Jamaica-plains is now about as im- 
probable an occurrence as one in Hyde-park ; while in the State 
of New York, the sham chivalry of the duello has received a defini- 
tive quietus through an act of the legislature, which punishes not 
only the principals, but those who in any way conspire to carry a 
challenge or to arrange the preliminaries of a duel, with a long term 
of imprisonment and hard labour in the penitentiary. The coup de 
Jarnac, it is obvious, loses all its romance when it can only be 
organised at the risk of the treadwheel or the stone-breaking shed ; 
and the very practical prosaicism of the New York legislators has 
all but completely swept hair-trigger quixotism out of the state. 
In the South, duelling is still frequent, because society is but loosely 
organised there, and because the law is weak. 

It is a good thing to rejoice over the downfall of duelling in 
England ; to know that a professed duellist would be looked upon 
with as much aversion as Broadhead of Sheffield, and would be in- 
dignantly scouted from society. It is a grand thing also to be 
aware that the person who assaults and beats his enemy can no 
longer reckon upon impunity. A very few years ago you might 
thrash a man within an inch of his life for a five-pounds penalty— 
that was the maximum—at a police-court. A civil action for dam- 
ages in assault and battery would also be sustained ; but the result 
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was problematical, and the remedy was seldom tried. Nowadays 
a man who strikes another renders himself liable to a criminal pro- 
secution and to penal imprisonment. It remains to be seen whether 
the cause of good manners and equitable bearing in society has alto- 
gether benefited by the surcease in duelling, and by the erection of 
common assault into a criminal offence. Iam afraid that these have 
tended, and will tend, very considerably to the extension of the 
practice of ‘shooting down.’ Let us take the case of a man phy- 
sically weak, who has been maltreated by a powerful adversary. He 
cannot challenge him to fight a duel: that would be a conspiracy to 
murder. He must not beat him, were he even strong enough to do 
so, for he would thereby render himself liable to be tried, as Lord 
Carington was tried at the Middlesex Sessions. What is he to do? 
I am not bound to answer the question; but I maintain that it 
would not be entirely beyond the bounds of probability if the ag- 
grieved person took to carrying a revolver, with the intention of 
blowing out the brains of his enemy if he assaulted him again. 

This same revolver has been a terrible drawback to our vaunted 
civilisation. Colonel Colt was, no doubt, a perfect gentleman and 
a most humane individual; yet he succeeded in inventing, or rather 
in reviving, the use of an instrument whose facility of adaptation to 
shooting people down was most terribly demonstrated at Tours. 

That which struck me with the greatest force throughout this 
great criminal trial—that which, as an impression, was predominant 
in my mind as I listened to the witnesses prevaricating, the advo- 
cates ranting, the prisoner raging, and the journalists and spectators 
gossiping in the intervals of the session—was the complete and, so 
to speak, contemptuous indifference with which everybody seemed to 
regard the palpable and notorious fact that a man’s life had been 
violently taken away ;—that a mere boy, for what had been at the 
most but an outburst of temper—admitting for the sake of argument 
that Victor Noir did strike Bonaparte—had been shot through the 
heart by a man fifty-four years of age, and in the slayer’s own 
drawing-room. ‘The president of the court, while reprehending De 
Fonvielle and Milliére for going to the prince’s house armed, took 
occasion to remark that the carrying of concealed arms was ‘ foreign 
to the manners of France ;’ yet M. Glandaz did not think it worth 
his while to censure the prisoner for a like outrage on French man- 
ners. It was proved that he had been for years in the habit of 
carrying a revolver in his trousers-pocket. Why? Paris is not 
Mexico; the Rue d’Auteuil is not the Bowery or the Five Points. 
Fonvielle and Milliére pleaded, in extenuation of their possession of 
weapons, that they were persons of restricted means, that they lived 
in outlying districts of Paris, and that they went armed to defend 
themselves, should it be necessary, from the attacks of the rédeurs 
des barriéres—the larcenous scoundrels who answer to our London 
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garrotters. Pierre Bonaparte also lived in a suburb; but he had 
plenty of money; he had horses and carriages; he was not in the 
habit of walking the streets after nightfall. What on earth should 
he have wanted with a pistol in his breeches-pocket on his own 
hearthstone ? His house at Auteuil seems to have been a complete 
arsenal. There was a salle d’armes, or special apartment filled with 
trophies of ancient and modern weapons ; the prince’s intimates were 
fighting journalists or fighting half-pay officers—preferably Corsi- 
cans*—and the chief among his friends was M. Paul de Cassagnac, 
one of the most desperate duellists in France. It was shown in 
evidence, and not denied, that the men-servants in this house of 
blood at Auteuil went habitually armed, that the prince’s guests 
mainly amused themselves during the day by fencing in the salle 
d’armes or firing at targets—why not at cats ?—im the garden (one 
of the witnesses to Prince Pierre’s character averred that such were 
the pastimes d’wn honnéte pere de famille); and that at the very 
dinner-table they would draw their revolvers, and compare the make 
and bore of their weapons. Add to this, the trifling facts that Pierre 
Bonaparte had already been ‘in trouble’ years before—in Rome for 
ripping- up one man, shooting another dead, and wounding two more ; 
in Albania for killing a doganiere, and in France for striking an old 
man of seventy in full legislative assembly—the alacrity with which 
a jury composed of thirty-six conservative country gentlemen ac- 
quitted him must be regarded as, to say the least, remarkable. 

The question, however, to be discussed by the High Court of 
Justice and decided upon by the jury was far less whether the 
wretched Victor Noir had been dispatched into eternity at a mo- 
ment’s notice, than whether Prince Pierre Bonaparte had had his 
princely ears boxed. There was very hard swearing on the prisoner’s 
side to prove that he had been struck; and in the end the jury 
showed by their verdict that they believed the prince’s witnesses, 
and that they did not believe Fonvielle and his party, who swore 
hard and fast that Victor Noir never lifted his hand against the 
prince. After this, exit Victor Noir, alias Joan Salmon; the pri- 
soner, by the way, never missing an opportunity of informing the 
court that ‘Noir’ was a pseudonym. It is true, that at the civil 
suit of the relatives of the defunct the court awarded five-and-twenty 
thousand francs to M. and Madame Salmon as damages for the loss 
of their son, through the ‘fault’ committed by the prince ; but the 
action at nisi prius failed to awaken any but the most languid in- 


* It would be unjust to regard shooting for the mere pleasure of killing some- 
thing or somebody to be an exclusively Corsican amusement. A battue has always 
seemed to me a diversion fit for the devil and nobody else; and scarcely less 
infernal is, to my thinking, the fashionable sport of pigeon-shooting. I remember 
too a case of a European officer in India being tried for the offence of setting up a 
native servant, or ‘ bheestie’, as a target, and firing pellets of clay at him from an 
air-gun. One of these pellets hit the poor devil in the midriff, and he died. 
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terest in court, and the audience, which had crammed the court to 
suffocation throughout the criminal proceedings, had melted away to 
two- or three-score badauds before the judges pronounced on the 
question of damages. It was thought just by those high. function- 
aries that the respectable Hebrew couple who had been bereaved of 
their son should be moderately compensated ; and so they awarded 
them a thousand pounds, just as though Victor Noir had been 
smashed by a locomotive. The acquitted prince himself declined to 
look at things in this light. He, yet flagrant from the dock, and 
sitting exulting by his counsel’s side, bawled out that he would not 
pay a sous to the family of Salmon, but that he did not mind giving 
twenty thousand francs to the poor of Tours. What had the poor 
of Tours got to do with this case of shooting a man down? No 
more, I apprehend, than the distressed sparrows or the starving 
grasshoppers had to do with the slaying of Abel by Cain. I murder 
a man to avenge a box on the ear—assuming it to have been given 
—and I offer to put a handful of guineas into the poor-box. Do you 
think that man should—can we think that God wi1i—be satisfied 
with such a mode of squaring accounts ? 

Nobody seemed to be sorry for Victor Noir, except his mother 
and sister, who were in court in deep mourning, and burst into pas- 
sionate tears sometimes, as silly women will do. Beyond this nobody 
seemed to care two liards for the poor slaughtered Jew-boy. The 
prince prisoner evidently thought that a tremendous liberty had been 
taken with a person of his name and of his rank, by asking him any 
questions at all about the death of a low-born young Israelite who 
dined at cheap restaurants and wrote in the newspapers. The prince 
prisoner was always bragging about his name and his family: of 
which he must have been for many years the shame, the curse, 
and the black sheep. As for Victor Noir, it mattered very little what 
had become of him, or of his affianced bride. When the prisoner 
was acquitted, and came over to the Hoétel de l’Univers, there was 
a loud cheer among the rabble collected round the inn-gate; and 
among the foremost of the visitors who left their cards upon him 
was an American general, who offered ‘ ses sincéres congratulations.’ 
It should have been, in French, ‘ félicitations ;’ but what did it 
matter, when all that was required was to praise a prince for his 
proficiency in shooting people down ? 
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BY PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
AUTHOR OF ‘ BELLA DONNA,’ ‘ DIANA GAY,’ ETC. 


No. II. Helson. 


In Two Parts :—Paarrt II, 


WHEN Nelson returned triumphantly after his great victory, in Sep- 
tember 1798, a series of very dazzling scenes awaited him; and 
the Dalilah or Circe of the place seemed then called on to exert her 
charms to enslave the hero and conqueror. The whole city had 
been in a fever of expectation as to the result of the battle. When 
the news arrived, the enthusiastic ambassador jumped from his 
carriage to stop a cardinal with whom he was not acquainted—no 
other, indeed, than the Cardinal York—with a truly English lack 
of delicacy. In a few days the English fleet was approaching, and 
king and queen, ambassador and wife, all went out to greet the hero. 
The scene was most dramatic, the greeting enough to turn any head. 
Nelson wrote the whole in a sort of excited way to his wife. The 
news of his coming had been ‘ imprudently told to her: it was like 
a shot; she fell apparently dead.’ This incident had of course only 
been related to him. ‘ Alongside came my honoured friend.... The 
scene in the boats was terribly affecting : up flew her ladyship, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘O my God, is it possible ?”’ and fell into my arms more 
dead than alive.’ This remarkable letter is leavened with some 
passages to allay the reasonable misgivings of a wife. ‘ What must 
this be to my dearest wife, my friend, my everything which is most 
dear to me in the world!’ This seems protesting too much. ‘I 
hope,’ he goes on, ‘ to have one day the pleasure of introducing you 
to Lady Hamilton. She is one of the best of women in the world. 
She is an honour to her sex.’ 

The name of Nelson appeared everywhere; and the whole ser- 
vice of china bore his initials ‘H.N.’ There was nothing but 
feasts and revelry, with the one hero and heroine moving through 
the gay throng. Then followed the undignified homage of vice to 
virtue which, in a greater or less degree, is always an incident in 
these affairs. Lady Hamilton wrote an obsequious letter to the 
absent wife, full of news about Nelson, recounting the honours paid 
to him, enclosing an ode. The king has had his picture painted 
and set round with diamonds; a whole service painted with views 
of his great battles. Sir William is in a rage with ministers for 
not having made Lord Nelson a viscount. ‘Hang them, I say!’ 
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and in this familiarity, to a lady she had not seen and did not 
know, the old vulgar copper comes through the plating. But this 
deprecation was not of much avail. Already rumours and open 
talk had reached. England of the strange proceedings at Naples, of 
the follies of the commander of the English fleet. Good-natured 
friends wrote to him delicately and considerately; and one hinted 
at Lady Nelson’s uneasiness, ‘who swears she will join you at 
Naples.’ However, he could stoop to write soothing and insincere 
letters about his pride in being her husband, and with good effect. 
For he still lingered on in these dangerous waters, until near another 
year had gone by. 

At that birthday-ball a scene took place which should have 
awakened Nelson to the folly and even degradation of his proceed- 
ings. A young fellow, a son of Lady Nelson by a former marriage, 
had long secretly resented this treatment of his absent mother, and 
whether from wine or Nelson’s conduct, he broke out publicly with 
some violent language against Lady Hamilton. The brave Trow- 
bridge was at hand and got him away; but in any other court there 
had been a scandal. Something should be done, and later the 
lady herself undertook to soothe this ungracious man; and Nelson 
wrote home to his wife the happy result of these efforts, and their 
joint obligations to Lady Hamilton ! 

We now approach the famous Caraccioli exccution, discussed 
with so much temper and partisanship, but which must be given 
against Nelson. The events of the story are well known. The 
royal family had fled from the revolution; but Cardinal Ruffo and 
the royal troops had nearly reduced the insurrection when Nelson 
entered the bay. He annulled the capitulation which had. been 
almost concluded; and on the recapture of the old chief Caraccioli, 
had him tried and hung the same day. Now there was a violence 
and indecorous hurry in his proceedings excusable in so decisive a 
commander, but which becomes significant when we think of the 
infatuation and influence which was working on him. The violent 
partisanship of the English ambassador and his wife was unbecom- 
ing the representative of a foreign nation, they beg more the 
heated partisans of the king at whose court they were. They were 
with Nelson ; and as no English commander before or since has 
volunteered to act as executioner for the ally whom he was assist- 
ing, it seems broad common sense—such as would influence a hard- 
headed jury—to suppose that he was inflamed by his sympathy 
with the eager Bourbonist who was with him. That these are the 
most rancorous and revengeful when they get power has been shown : 
reéstablished by many a lucky chance they prove that they have 
learnt nothing, and of course ‘ have forgotten nothing.’ 

All the steps in the business point to some influence that was 
not like Nelson. His own officer Captain Foote had joined in the 
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armistice, and yet he turned round on him, and branded what he 
had done as ‘infamous.’ Cardinal Ruffo, a true fighting patriot, 
was for the capitulation ; and a remarkable scene took place be- 
tween him and Nelson on board the vessel, with Lady Hamilton 
and Sir William acting as interpreters, and, it was said, putting 
strange words into the cardinal’s mouth. There was a firmness 
about the latter, on the side of mercy and honour, which nothing 
could shake, and which contrasts strongly with the blustering which 
seems like the consciousness of having acted wrongly. 

The scene of pleasure that followed—the junketings, galas—in 
which the great admiral figured like some Antony, and lingered on 
with his indignant tars and fleet, is truly humiliating for those who 
look up proudly as they pass the column in Trafalgar-square. There 
were fancy-balls, where Lady Hamilton appeared as Victory, her 
dress embroidered with the names of Nelson’s victories. The Si- 
cilians even gave him a nickname. The English men-of-war were 
made to form processions for pleasure-parties, with the barges and 
galleys tricked-out for theatrical shows. Now Lady Hamilton ap- 
pears in the admiral’s own boat dressed as Cleopatra; he sitting 
beside her, and twelve tars rowing with scarcely concealed contempt. 
Even the king declined to take part in the show; but went in a 
boat by himself, shooting at the birds! What a picture! At one 
of the banquets in his ship’s cabin, something like shame at the de- 
grading part he was playing made Nelson start up and hurry to the 
deck, which he paced in great agitation; but he was followed by the 
siren and soothed back again. It was no wonder that the honest 
Trowbridge should write him a manly and touching appeal, speaking 
as it were for the fleet. His sincere esteem, he said, was his excuse; 
then goes on bluntly: ‘I know you can have no pleasure sitting-up 
all night at cards. ... Why sacrifice your health, purse, comfort ? 
Your lordship is a stranger to half that happens, or to the talk it 
occasions. Ifyou knew what your friends. feel for you! ... I beseech 
your lordship leave off.’ 

Such an expostulation might well have brought a blush to his 
cheek ; but it seems to have had no effect. The ‘ talk it occasions’ 
referred to the hiring of Italian boats for stores, éc.—transacted, it 
was said, through the favourite—and ‘ bits of patronage’ in her hands. 

It was scarcely wonderful that this envoy, or possibly his wife, 
should have been recalled. The envoy was eager to arrange for a 
handsome pension of 20001. a-year. He considered himself badly 
treated, and wrote to Nelson complaining, and talking of ‘ my poor 
Emma.’ 

Nelson was writing to that lady as ‘ the first of her sex.’ ‘ You 
never ask favours but for your friends ; im short, from every point of 
view, from ambassadress to the duties of domestic life, I never saw 


your equal.’ 
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It was said that the queen was very eager to detain Lady Hamil- 
ton, offering her a large pension. A statue of her was executed in 
marble for the king, as a Venus or nymph. A more singular honour 
was the gift of the Cross of Malta from the emperor, the first time 
such an honour was paid to an English lady. She wrote to her own 
government for permission to wear it, but was treated with a mor- 
tifying silence. Indeed, at home, eyes were being opened, rather 
late, to the proceedings of the minister and his wife ; and there was 
great talk of compromised interests and moneys wasted. All this, it 
will be seen, would only tie tighter those conventional ‘ silken fetters’ 
in which Nelson was bound. It also explains some of tlre grumbling 
and complaints against ‘the way he was treated’ by those in au- 
thority. 

That progress home is an unpleasant scene to think of. The 
queen, Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and the admiral, with the 
agreeable diarist, made up this strange party. They came home by 
way of Leghorn, and made for Vienna ; where the unhappy English 
admiral was dragged through a series of fétes at the skirts of the 
woman to whom he was enslaved. Great honours were paid him. 
The whole party were entertained by Prince Esterhazy with almost 
barbaric honours. Miss Knight’s bombastic ode, ‘ Britannia’s leader 
gives the dread command,’ was put into Haydn’s hands to set to 
music ; and it was performed before a large company. Not so hon- 
ourable a position for the grand maestro was his having to sit at 
the harpsichord and accompany Lady Hamilton while she sang it in 
honour of the hero. 

There was a Mrs. St. George, a friend of the English minister 
at Dresden, on whom the strange ‘ Nelson party,’ as she calls them, 
and their undignified behaviour, made the same impression. She 
was at the first dinner given by the minister to the hero and his 
Cleopatra, on Oct. 3, 1800. The latter was ‘bold, forward, coarse,’ 
with a colossal figure and hideous feet. Her bones seemed large, 
and in shape she was exceedingly embonpoint ; her complexion very 
coarse. Such really would be the type of beauty which an ordinary 
Jack-tar might desire in his Moll or Bet. The shape of her fea- 
tures, however, was fine, as well as that of her head and ears, and 
their expression, variable and interesting. The various relations of 
the trio were what could be imagined, and leave a very humiliating 
impression of the hero’s position. Mr. Elliot’s lively guest noted the 
old, infirm, and tottering husband, utterly blinded to what was going 
on, full of senile admiration for his wife’s charms, and scarcely open- 
ing his mouth but to praise her ; Lady Hamilton having an air of 
triumphant proprietorship—proud of the captive she had enslaved, 
and with true vulgarity wishing to exhibit her power; he only too 
willing, and almost abject, in his subservience. It was noticed he 
seemed to have no dignity. The satellites were in keeping: the 
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woman who called herself Mrs. Cadogan—the ci-devant collier — 
‘what you might expect,’ says Mrs. St. George ; and Miss Knight, 
‘the flatterer of both.’ 

After dinner, the entertainment consisted of songs in praise of 
Nelson and his deeds, sung by the two ladies. Lady Hamilton’s 
boldness and vanity were literally extravagant, and it was noticed 
that she was greedy of presents, which she obtained ‘ by the com- 
mon artifices of longing for and admiring.’ There was the usual 
difficulty about a reception at court ; and the electress, when pressed 
to receive her, contrived to put-off all receptions, notwithstanding 
that the hero declared that she would knock the electress down ; 
‘and, damn me,’ he added, ‘ I’ll knock the elector down too!’ Even 
the prime minister’s wife had only asked Nelson, but was forced by 
his refusal to ask the lady. Then Mr. Elliot gave a breakfast, where 
Lady Hamilton went through all the poses plastiques ; and after eat- 
ing enormously—it was noted she was devoted to the pleasures of 
the table—she took glass after glass of champagne. Lord Nelson 
roared for the songs in his own praise, and insisted on bumpers to 
the Queen of Naples: ‘My queen—a queen to the backbone!’* In 
vain the minister tried to check this unseemly exuberance. Flushed 
with the wine, the unwieldy lady went through her tarantelle, and 
acted Nina, Nelson roaring, ‘ Siddons be d—d!’ 

After these degrading scenes, who can deny that the influence 
of such a creature could have had no effect on the simple character 
of the hero? ‘The mind that could be reduced so low must have 
found its views of everything, even of what is heroic, coloured by 
such a medium. And how ridiculous to hear an editor talking of 
‘the beauty and simplicity and integrity of Nelson’s private cha- 
racter’ ! 

At last they arrived in London. Now came a still deeper sink- 
ing in the mire for all parties concerned, with a more prying and 
scoffing audience to look on. They first put-up at the same hotel, 
and from that time began a series of follies. The position of Lady 
Nelson was truly pitiable—forced into a sort of countenance of the 
proceedings, this being the homage most welcome to the intruder, 
the husband requiring some such cruel amende for what he considers 
these unworthy suspicions. He took a house in Dover-street, and 
there the odious pill was forced down her very throat. Sometimes her 
restraint gave way, and it was told at the clubs how she had fainted 
at the theatre and had to be carried out. A more painful scene still 
was reported, where the unfortunate wife was forced by her husband 
to go and fetch a shawl for her rival. There is not chapter and verse 
for these stories, but in such episodes they are, as it were, common 
forms. 

Again, is it not too painful to think of the famous admiral de- 

* This really gives the key to the treatment of Caraccioli. 
Szconp Sznzzs, Vou. I. F.8. Vou. XI. 
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graded to be the hero of such a scene as the following? The 
Hamiltons had taken a house in Piccadilly looking into the Green 
Park. Before they entered into possession, a lawyer and a clerk 
went to make a schedule of the fixtures, and found themselves at- 
tended round the house by an emaciated weather-beaten man, very 
shabbily dressed, and who seemed to them like one of the French 
refugee priests who were then wandering about London in crowds. 
They no doubt made small account of him, and still less of a jesting 
request ‘to include him in the fixtures.’ Afterwards they found that 
this was Lord Nelson. This is too characteristic of human weak- 
ness not to be true, and is, unhappily, the fashion in which such an 
ignoble being loves to degrade itself. Such a state of things could 
not long continue. Sir William, now growing old, seemed equally in- 
fatuated by his wife as was Nelson, and could not see what was going 
on. It was artfully put before him again and again that Nelson was 
unhappy at home—misunderstood, miserable; in fact, it was urged 
at last, without a home to lay his head in. ‘ Without a home!’ said 
the other; ‘let him come here—ours is large enough.’ And in a 
short time the London gossips were scandalised by the news that the 
trio were all living together in Piccadilly. From this time Nelson 
seems to have quite given himself up to this thraldom; and it was said 
he grew irritated by the remarks made on the affair, and determined 
to support Lady Hamilton. It may be questioned whether the in- 
fluence of his relatives could have had much effect; but it makes 
the picture complete to think that that influence and countenance 
should have been turned in another direction. His aged father— 
aman of eighty—did not take part with his daughter-in-law; and 
a@ man who has since acquired a notoriety—the clerical brother, 
‘William Nelson, D.D.’—was foremost in his obsequious homage 
and devotion to the woman who was ruining his brother’s name. 
Disgraceful, too, was the fashion in which the genteel world crowded 
to her rooms—were eager to be admitted to the soirées, where she 
went through her old round of poses and antics. 

It was about this time that the well-known Horatia was born, 
who was baptised in the parish-church of Marylebone by the name 
of Thompson, though her proper name was added later. Her father 
and mother had found a satisfaction in writing to each other in the 
characters of ‘Mr. and Mrs. Thompson.’ After this, a separation 
was the best for all parties; and yet the proposal was not to come 
from the injured lady. Nelson actually chose the moment of his de- 
parture on the Danish expedition to inform her of this step; and he 
was escorted to his ship by Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and 
the obsequious and reverend brother. 

Then came fresh naval glories, all through which a stream of 
letters was kept up. Sir William was commissioned to purchase an 
estate, and Merton was accordingly secured—in truth, to furnish 
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means for a provision for his idol. ‘Have you a nice church,’ 
wrote Nelson to her, ‘at Merton? . . . We will set an example of 
goodness to the parishioners.’ The infatuation and blindness, which 
reached to every point, seems inconceivable ; but almost the lowest 
depth was reached when Lady Hamilton was sent to go over the 
wardrobes, pick out Lady Nelson’s dresses, and send them to her. 

News of the Copenhagen coup de main had reached London on 
the 15th of April 1801, and with it came letters to Lady Hamilton. 
Wraxall gives a curious picture of the celebration at their house, and 
shows us, at the same time, how this creature was countenanced by 
the world of fashion. On that night she gave a party to celebrate 
the victory, and Sir Nathaniel repaired there at ten o’clock, and 
found a very distinguished circle, that included the Dukes of Gordon 
and Queensbury, Lord W. Gordon, Calonne (the French minister), 
Mr. Kemble (the actor), the Duc de Noia (a Neapolitan grandee), 
together with the obsequious Rev. Dr. Nelson, who did not scruple 
to meet there on this occasion that Mr. Greville who had contributed 
in so important a way to the rise in life of the hostess. The latter 
was the life and soul of the party, and in more than her usual spirits. 
She played the harpsichord, sang, and finally proposed to dance the 
‘ Tarantella’ in the fiery Neapolitan fashion. She commenced it with 
Sir William, who soon had to give way, and was succeeded by the 
Italian duke, who in his turn retired; and a maid-servant was sent 
for to succeed him; and after the maid-servant was tired down, a 
black Copt woman—‘ a present,’ says Wraxall oddly, ‘from Nelson’ 
—succeeded. It seems to have been a most extraordinary perform- 
ance, and to have suggested to those present the questionable antics 
of the eastern dancing-girls—full of screams, starts, and languish- 
ings, accompanied by castanets and tambourine—in short, as the 
baronet says, ‘ certainly not of a nature to be performed except 
before a select company.’ Truly, reading such records as Selwyn’s 
and Angelo’s memoirs, we may be reasonably amazed at the tone of 
London fashionable life, which seemed to anticipate the scandalous 
orgies of the existing French empire. 

About this time, too, we find those strange and rapturous letters, 
which were so shamefully published, according to the inevitable 
Nemesis, which great men when committing themselves to such de- 
clarations should bear in mind. He tells her she was a nonpareil ; 
there is not one fit to wipe her shoes; he had rather hear her call 
‘ Cupidy! Cupidy!’ or her ‘ little story of the hen getting into a tree, 
than all the speeches made in parliament.’* 

Through all, too, he shows a rooted dislike to the unfortunate 

* Sir H. Nicholas, after collecting in six great volumes every letter of Nelson’s, 
most illogically applies canons of his own making to these ‘ love-letters ;’ first throw- 
ing doubt on the whole, then quoting some, and in these dropping-out such pass- 


ages and phrases as seemed to him unbecoming the character of his hero. This was 
quite in the spirit of the old Tory biographers. 
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lady who was his wife, and plainly expresses his wish to be rid of 
her. He speaks of her as ‘the detestable subject ;’ and what was 
before remarked as to the likeness of the twists and bendings these 
impure torrents run in, we find him using almost the same expres- 
sion as the amatory Yorick, who assured one of his loves, in refer- 
ence to his wife, ‘ that God would soon open a dore.’ With the same 
want of decency Nelson looks forward to seeing their children’s chil- 
dren, and is confident ‘that God Almighty can, when he pleases, 
remove this impediment.’ 

Scandalous also was the tour in Wales, the party consisting of 
Nelson, Sir W. and Lady Hamilton, and that sycophantic brother, 
Dr. Nelson. Returning home by Blenheim, either by accident or in- 
tention the family did not appear to the party ; which Nelson took 
in high dudgeon, and refused the refreshments offered. The lady 
who had inspired such high-handed treatment of the Neapolitans was 
not inclined to put-up with this affront, and her voice was heard in 
protest against the ingratitude which denied the hero a place to which 
Blenheim should be a kitchen-garden. This scene is another of those 
painful ones which put him so low. 

At last, in 1803. died the foolish old Sir William, as blinded 
and infatuated in his own way as the admirer; and his last act was 
to commend ‘ his incomparable Emma’ to the care of his dear Nelson, 
with a declaration that she had never offended him during her life. 
The duty was willingly undertaken ; and was needed, as only some 
7001. a year—a trifle for a woman of her tastes—was left. Sir Wil- 
liam’s nephew—the elegant Greville, and former ‘ protector’—hurried 
her out of the house with indecent haste, and in money-matters be- 
haved with a Shylock-like severity. Her other protector writing to 
her to say that ‘ Mr. Greville was a shabby fellow,’ makes up a situa- 
tion almost unique. Nelson, however, at once proceeded to settle an 
annuity on her ; and she was persuaded to make a humble application 
to Government for the continuance of even a portion of her husband’s 
pension. In her letter she speaks of her ‘irreparable loss,’ her 
ever-honoured husband, and her dear Sir William, and signs herself 
with ‘ a respect more than she can well utter.’ This was refused. She 
took a house in Clarges-street, where she began a round of dissipa- 
tion quite congenial to her temper. By this time the servile Dr. 
Nelson had obtained a stall in Canterbury—evidently the reward of 
his obsequious attendance on Lady Hamilton—and hoped for a richer 
prize. It was said that he entertained her and Mrs. Billington at his 
house in Canterbury, and let them scandalise the little town by their 
doings ; so that the good folks would add to the cards of invitation, 
‘not Lady Hamilton.’ The ladies even proposed singing a duet in 
the cathedral. This may be the mere vulgar gossip of the place ; 
but it has an air of probability. 

Meantime another child was born, and the lady openly installed 
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at Nelson’s place in Merton, where her extravagance and waste knew 
no bounds. From a distance he would write to her of the wife with 
whom he ‘had no fault to find :’ ‘I beg you will never mention that 
person’s name.’ He was looking forward impatiently to that per- 
son’s death, when he could be joined by ‘a nearer tie in law.’ 

In due time Nelson returned, and the old devotion was signalised 
by a yet greater infatuation. She had been with him in all his 
thoughts ; and the great commander had, according to precedent, 
been moved to rhyme verses ‘ in a gale’—some bold, fresh, seaman- 
like lines, with, however, this significant declaration : 

‘ Sooner shall Britain’s sons resign 
The empire of the sea, 


Than Henry shall renounce his fate, 
And plighted vows to thee!’ 


Which almost seemed to convey a hint that, of the two, the first 
might be more readily sacrificed. 

When Nelson was fighting his last battle, there was living with 
Lady Hamilton the Rev. William Nelson, D.D., his wife and family. 
The character of this gentleman has been debated; but it will be 
enough to mention that this ecclesiastic had intrusted his daughter 
for some six years to the care of such a directress as Lady Hamilton. 
The reason for this indecent confidence is too apparent. He doubt- 
less felt that such a proof of trust would be the most flattering token 
he could give her of belief in her reputability. But in return for this 
scandalous service he was continually pressing her to exert her 
interest for his promotion: ‘ Now we have secured the peerage we 
have only one thing to ask, and that is my promotion in the church, 
handsomely and honourably, such as becomes Lord Nelson’s brother 
and heir-apparent to the title. No put-off with beggarly stalls. Mr. 
Addington must be kept steadily to this point.’ ‘No put-off with 
beggarly stalls’! This is delicious. 

The last scene in Nelson’s life has been often described, as well 
as that remarkable codicil to his will, written on October 21, 1805, 
‘then in sight of the combined fleets of France and Spain,’ distant 
about ten miles, and which is devoted entirely to Lady Hamilton. 
In the preamble, he states that her ‘eminent services’ have never 
been rewarded by ‘ our king or country;’ and he recapitulates them 
minutely, viz. the obtaining the letter in 1796, and the order for vic- 
tualing the fleet. He also recommends his daughter Horatia to 
his king and country. An undue air of romance has been cast about 
this last solemn act, and his gallant and truly heroic end, together 
with the smoke of that glorious victory, has blinded the world to 
the extraordinary character of the proceeding. If by some accident 
the French fleet had got away, and the engagement had not taken 
place, what sort of judgment would have been pronounced on the 
matter? First, the complacent prayer ‘to the great God whom I 
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worship’ for a blessing to descend upon him and crown his efforts. 
‘He was not alone then,’ says the writer of an extraordinary article 
in Blackwood; ‘ for One whose ‘‘ good and faithful servant” he had 
always been was with him’! Surely one with the most element- 
ary notions of piety would have thought that at such a crisis, and 
after such a prayer, some amende was due to the outraged laws of 
morality, and to his deserted and injured wife. If he made any 
record that was intended for a last solemn declaration, or if he chose 
thus publicly to appeal to his Maker, it was imperative on him to 
make some little reparation. Even that appeal for Lady Hamilton 
was not justifiable ; for he knew that he had provided for her at the 
sacrifice of those who had legitimate and honourable claims on him. 
He had given her an estate, and made settlements on her. She 
had 7001. a-year from Sir William. His reason, therefore, for 
begging from his ‘king and country’ an ample provision to main- 
tain her rank in life must have been his knowledge of her reckless 
extravagance, to support which her handsome fortune would have 
been inadequate. It seems ungracious and unbecoming to scrutinise 
the last act of such a hero—one who has laid this nation under an 
eternal weight of obligation. As to the legacy, there can of course 
be but the one opinion—that it should have been religiously carried 
out by the country. Indeed, the late history of that codicil is dis- 
graceful in every view. It was given to Captain Blackie, and handed 
by him to the Rev. Doctor Nelson. Not a word was heard of it 
until the day after parliament had voted 120,000/. for the heirs of 
the dead hero. Dining with Lady Hamilton, the fortunate earl 
threw it to her across the table, and said she might do what she 
liked with it. Such a story of elaborate ingratitude and baseness 
would seem incredible. It is not even disputed ; and the worst part 
is, that the scheme succeeded perfectly. The suppression could not 
be repaired ; the money was voted, and the matter could not be re- 
opened. There was a natural disinclination to discolour the national 
glory and Nelson’s glory with such a tache as Nelson’s mistress. 
The strangest part, however, was that in this matter the government 
was curiously impartial in its slight, and in this settlement passed 
over the injured wife as well as the mistress. For this there could 
be no justification or excuse of precedent, as in Abercrombie’s in- 
stance the wife had been included in the limitations. On the whole, 
never were the laissez-faire principles of an English government 
carried so far and so scandalously. 

The rest of Lady Hamilton’s history is the history of a miserable 
descent—a history of embarrassments, beggings, borrowings, and 
straits of every kind. Her debts were 18,000/.; and she had the 
charge of the daughter Horatia, bequeathed as a legacy to the country, 
and shifted from the legatee to her. It was said she had her taught 
some of her own poses and attitudes as the beginning of an education ; 
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but this may have been one of the many stories circulated about her. 
She herself, indeed, could not get rid of her old theatrical associa- 
tions; and as she had long played the part of the hero’s ‘love,’ she must 
now play the hero’s mourner.* When in one of Mr. Braham’s new 
operas that amazing piece of declamation, so dear to robust tenors, 
‘The Death of Nelson,’ was introduced, Lady Hamilton attended in 
a box at the theatre; and when the singer was vociferating, ‘ Then 
England confessed that every man,’ &c., she fainted away. Some 
indulgence might be felt for this exhibition ; but when it occurred 
a second time, and was repeated, it became a matter of just amuse- 
ment. But she had more serious things to think of. She was being 
pressed by creditors of all kinds. She implored the old profligate 
Duke of Queensbury, who had been her admirer, and whom the hero 
was anxious should be her admirer, to purchase the estate Nelson 
had bequeathed to her ; but he refused. Then came executions and 
sales, with an unavailing struggle. The Patriotic Fund and Lloyd’s 
did what the nation would not do, and made her liberal grants. But 
this was of no use ; and there was presently the scandalous spectacle 
of an execution sale, with all Nelson’s presents and articles belong- 
ing to him, such as the box containing the freedom of the city of 
Oxford. No one cared to interfere to save Nelson’s memory from 
the slur—least of all the ci-devant Doctor, now Earl Nelson. And 
presently, eight years after her admirer’s end, she was arrested, and 
consigned to the King’s Bench, with her daughter. The heroine 
of the fétes at Naples, the beautiful wife of the English minister, the 
queen’s companion, the adored of Nelson, now to be in the hands 
of tipstaffs and bailiffs! While she was here appeared those vol- 
umes of letters, the publication of which excited such a storm of 
abuse and reviling. It must be confessed that, for an unfortunate 
creature rejected by all the friends who had courted her when she 
was prosperous, sneered at by the public, who disbelieved in her 
claims of intimacy with Nelson, it seemed the readiest means of 
vindication ; and if worse than indiscreet, it was an exeusable indis- 
cretion. To read the letters of the Queen of Naples, of English 
admirals and officers, all fawning ‘on her, and affecting to be devoted 
to the Neapolitan cause, because they followed the cue of their 
admiral, thus pandering to his infatuation, is » humiliating thing, 
and deserved exposure. Worse were the fiattering deans, bishops, 
and clergy, with other great people. We can quite sympathise in 
the satisfactory character of this publication, and enjoy the con- 
fusion it occasioned. The unfortunate woman affected to deny having 
sanctioned the publication, by advertisements in the papers and other 
ways; and it was stated on her behalf, that it had been done by 


* The writer has it on good authority, that there was a lady living not long ago 
who went to see her at this time, and found her in bed, with the sheets trimmed with 
black. 
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some scribe or hack whom she had taken into her house to prepare 
a statement of her case, and who had surreptitiously taken copies of 
the letters. At last a generous alderman named Smith came to her 
assistance. He procured her release; and before fresh detainers 
could be lodged she got away to Calais, then the happy sanctuary for 
the distressed and broken-down, and there joined the English herd 
of unfortunate exiles. She was to live there, however, but eighteen 
months. 

Characteristically enough, she put up at that most expensive of 
hotels, the famous Dessin’s, which really deserves to have its history 
written, so many strange characters have stopped there. She im- 
mediately wrote over that she was educating her child, and gave her 
the best masters the place could furnish; she sent her to a ladies’ 
day-school, where she remained from eight till one, and was taught 
piano, harp, and all the accomplishments. ‘ Not any girls but 
those of the first families go there,’ wrote the poor broken creature. 
What the ‘ first families’ of the Calais of that day were may be 
imagined. They went to fétes champétres outside the town; and, 
indeed, it was no wonder, as she said almost pathetically, she 
‘felt so much better from change of climate, food, air, large rooms, 
and liberty,’ that she began to hope to see her dear Horatia grow 
up. But, in truth, she was in wretched health, and was-growing 
unwieldy from dropsy and other causes. An English interpreter 
there—De Rheims—let her a small meanly-furnished apartment. 
But from this she had later to move to something meaner. And 
from that time it became a miserable struggle, as she sank lower 
and lower, until her last sickness came on. There is something 
tragic in the incidents of these closing scenes ; and her whole history 
is to be added to the list of almost dramatic reverses which point 
many a moral and adorn tales. An English lady ordering meat for 
her dog at the butcher’s was told by this honest De Rheims that he 
knew of a lady who would be glad of even a scrap from the dog’s 
portion. He would not divulge the name, as he was bound to 
secrecy, and the fallen creature was too proud to receive charity. The 
lady then—a true Samaritan—bade him furnish wine, and anything 
else that was required, at her charge, and as from his own bounty. 
When the outcast was almost at her last, he begged of her to see 
the lady who had been so good; and on his stating that ‘she was 
not a person of title,’ she consented, received this Mrs. Hunter— 
whose name should be preserved—thanked and blessed her. 

A mean little house belonging to one Damy, now No. 111 Rue 
Francaise, saw the close of this strange career, which must have 
seemed to her clouding faculties like a dream, and which, in spite 
of all the brilliant scenes between, had ended nearly as it begun— 
From the collier’s child to the pauper! It was noticed too, that as 
her end approached, some of the old beauty came back ; and on the 
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15th of January 1815, an hour after noon, the deserted exiled out- 
cast ended her life. 

Her burial was in keeping, though the account is not very 
consistent. Mrs. Hunter, it is said, wished to have her interred 
according to English custom. For this she was only laughed at, 
and poor Emma was put into a deal box without any inscription. ‘She 
was only allowed to contribute a pall, which she made out of a black- 
silk petticoat.’ Yet the ‘deal box’ must have taken the shape of 
a coffin; and there was no English clergyman in Calais to read any 
service ; so what English custom was refused, except the inscrip- 
tion, it is hard to see. She was, moreover, interred in unconsecrated 
ground, formerly the garden of the Duchess of Kingston, and later 
converted into a timber-yard. There an Irish half-pay officer read 
the service over her for whom bishops were once proud to officiate 
in any capacity. 

There were many stories about her last sickness. A most charac- 
teristic article in Blackwood some ten years ago went into the whole 
case with an amusing Tory partisanship,—a relic of that old spirit 
which made it a question of touching the ‘ crown and altar’ to say a 
word against any of the public heroes of the country. It says that 
calumnies had attended her death-bed; among others, that ‘she 
had fallen into intemperate habits, and become a papist; that she 
was pursued with remorse for her share in Caraccioli’s death.’ It 
pronounces that there is not one word of truth in all this. Why 
the becoming a Catholic of such a woman should be a calumny, in 
whom signs of repentance should be welcomed, it is hard to see. 
The story was not improbable from her long residence in Italy. 
The ‘intemperance,’ it has been seen, was not so improbable. 

An inventory was drawn up of her miserable little property, 
which is still to be seen at the municipal office. It was valued at 
about nine pounds. There were also a few pawn-tickets for trinkets, 
&c. She owed money to the tradesmen. They wished to detain 
the unhappy Horatia; but she was got on board, and escaped their 
greedy hands. The Rev. Earl Nelson appears on the scene, actually, 
with a meanness that seems fatuity, to claim any little trinkets 
which he fancied might have belonged to his late brother. But when 
he was presented with the pawn-tickets, he déclined to pay any ex- 
penses, and returned home. The good city alderman, however, took 
this on himself. 

What a beginning! what a finale! Any one standing before the 
charming face at South Kensington—its grace, enjouement, elegance 
—would not credit such a history. 
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WE are once more in the month of May, the month of budding 
flowers and singing birds. In the course of the seasons, to quote 
Spenser’s words, has appeared once more 


‘fair May, the fairest maid on ground, 
Deckt all with dainties of her season’s pride, 
And throwing flowers out of her lap around.’ 


And we would not envy the state of mind of the man or woman who 
could not, with Chaucer, bid her welcome : 


‘O Maye, with all thy floures and thy grene, 
Right welcome be thou, faire fresh May |’ 


or hail her approach with Milton : 


‘ Now the bright Morning-star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ! 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our song, . 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.’ 

The great leap which all nature takes at this season of the year, 
bursting forth into life with a lavish profusion of flowers, has never 
failed to have its consequent influence on the heart of the individual 
and ofthe nation. There is an instinctive desire to join in the happy 
song all nature is singing, a mad wish to be out among the flowers, 
and to revel in this carnival of growth. Poets—we have already given 
examples from three—have seized upon this feeling, and worked it 
into definite shape in their fervid outbursts to Spring and to the 
month of May. Thus to our old poets, with their big child-like 
hearts and ears strained to catch every note of nature, May was a 
lovely girl, clad only in sunshine, with no home but the bright and 
buoyant air, hovering above the fields, wafted hither and thither on 
the breeze, and while dancing to the music of the rivers, streamlets, 
and happy birds, scattering flowers everywhere around her. A pretty 
picture it is—one of the many that our old poets loved to paint, if 
not to worship. But the picture, pleasing though it was to the 
heart of the nation, was not enough for it. It longed for something 
more tangible; and thus men and women, boys and girls, made 
holiday, and rushing out to the fields, seized some portion of the 
bloom and beauty everywhere around, set it up on high, and in their 
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enthusiasm paid it homage, and vented their overplus of happiness 
in singing and dancing round it. 

The origin of the custom of celebrating this season of the year 
is lost in antiquity. We see traces of it in the old Celtic festival 
of Beltein, when bonfires were lit on every hill-top near; and more 
sure indications of it in the Floralia of the Romans, the Ludi 
Jlorales, which were wont to be celebrated in honour of Flora during 
five days, commencing on the 28th of April and ending on the 2d 
of May. These games, begun in purity and simplicity, the outcome 
of simple natures which rejoiced in the spring, soon degenerated, as 
everything else did in the later days of Rome, into vicious complexity 
and gross impurity; to return again, we are glad to say, in these 
later days, with much of the old innocency, if also with much of the 
old superstition. The Infiorata di Genzano—the flower-festival of 
Genzano—to which we went in such pleasant company some years 
ago, is, without doubt, a relic of these old Floralia. How picturesque 
was the quaint old town! how blue and still the waters of Lake Nemi, 
telling no story of the old volcano which once fretted itself there, and 
whose crater is now the basin of the lake, and surely cool enough 
now! How pretty the girls in their corals and jewels, clad in busti 
and silk skirts! how merry are they all as they dance with grace and 
spirit the salterello, the national dance of the Romans, to the music 
of the tamburelli and the tune of the well-known Tarantella / 

But it is to our own country, in the sixteenth century, that we 
must go, if we wish to see how May-day was kept in all the pomp 
and grandeur of rustic simplicity. Let us endeavour to call up the 
celebration of it, and for that purpose imagine ourselves in a quiet 
English village three or four hundred years ago. It is the last 
day of April, and the sun has just gone down, lingering awhile, as 
if loath to quit the scene on the top of the hills, amid which our vil- 
lage nestles like a flower among its leaves—a pretty village, where the 
oldest and sagest of inhabitants could never have dreamt of screech- 
ing engines and noisy factories. Groups of young men and maidens 
are gaily chatting together as the approach of evening warns them it 
is time to steal home in the twilight; you can easily see that some- 
thing unusual has been discussed, for, as they bid one another good- 
night, their faces are bright with anticipated pleasure. They cast 
one more look at the band of men who are gazing with pride on the 
work they have just completed, and with merry voices and light 
laughter disappear down the long and shady lanes, perhaps singing 
or humming to themselves some such verse as this: 


The Maypole is up, 
Now give me the cup, 
I'll drink to the garlands around it ; 
But first unto those 
Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crowned it. 
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The men have just finished the erection of a Maypole. They 
have spent the afternoon in ranging through the forest for a 
tree large enough for their purpose, and have cut down a tall 
young oak. This they have stripped of its cumbersome branches, 
and having got together ‘twentie or fourtie yoke of oxen, every 
oxe having a sweete nosegaie of flowers tyed on the tippe of 
his hornes,’ have brought it home in triumph, ‘ with twoo or three 
hundred men, women, and children followyng it with greate devo- 
tion, who stood round while it was reared aloft.’ It is of con- 
siderable height, painted with stripes of black and yellow. A flag, 
probably a St. George’s red-cross banner, waves proudly from the 
top; while a number of smaller pennons -bear numerous devices, 
amongst which is conspicuous as largest and most tasteful of them 
all, ‘A Merrie Maie.’ The pole is firmly planted in a mound, 
which is strewn over with spring flowers piled up to a great height 
round the foot, and higher up are bound fresh green boughs. Hard 
by they have set up ‘sommerhaules, bowers, and arbours.” They 
are now satisfied with their work, and, making sure that nothing is 
wanting to complete the effect, leave it to the mercies of the soft 
spring night. The village is soon all quiet, and lights from cottage 
windows shine out cheerfully in the dark. Everything is peaceful, 
and yet the hearts of the young villagers are filled with various 
emotions. Strange it is, that in this world of ours there is always 
one thing that is never at rest. The human heart knows no time 
of perfect stillness: joy does not lull it to rest—for, being complete, 
it outsheds itself, and the heart is restless as before; nor sorrow— 
it may deaden and numb for a time the surface, but under that is 
the living quivering flesh, susceptible of still farther pain. The 
stillness that nature seems to experience has no counterpart in the 
human heart, as we can never be sure that the ‘drowsy, voluptuous, 
and sumptuous’ quiet of a summer afternoon may not be broken 
with a cry of anguish; while we know that if we listen acutely 
enough, many a human sob will moan to us through the ‘ rich honey- 
heavy’ air. The scene in our village that the young May-moon 
looked down on was still and quiet enough; but underneath the roof 
of one house there was a human soul that was full of wild unrest, 
that cursed the gentle moonlight, and wanted to be covered over 
with the darkness of which itself was full. But among the villagers 
we have at present to deal with there was no such deep unrest, only 
mere surface wavelets that died in the act of being. Anticipated 
pleasure is, no doubt, the prevailing feeling in most of their breasts, 
and some are swelling high with an honest pride at the triumphs 
_ to-morrow will bring to them. Still, triumph and joy never exist 
alone. In the very essence of them lurk their opposites; and so in 
Springdale, as we have named our village, there are some hearts 
not altogether happy. The ‘ green-eyed monster’ Jealousy is play- 
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ing sad pranks with some—dimming bright eyes and clouding some 
fair faces. Kate can’t see why she hadn’t as much claim to be the 
heroine of to-morrow as her cousin ‘ Pet Marion,’ as she is called 
by the villagers; and her rich colour mantles proudly in her face, 
and her white teeth are rather firmly set, as she thinks of her 
rival’s triumph. But she is not without her consolation; for did 
she not to-night, with her two sisters, steal downstairs, and having 
obtained stealthily some of the syllabub prepared for the May-feast, 
‘ fish ’ therein ‘ with a ladle for a wedding-ring.’ And after much 
‘ fishing,’ did Kate not bring it up in triumph from the bottom of 
the syllabub ; and does that not prognosticate as clearly as anything 
can that she is to be married first? Dick, however, knows nothing 
of this, and he curses public taste as he thinks of the charms of his 
brunette. There is something very like a sneer, too, on Tom’s lip 
as he hears the charms of ‘ Pet Marion’ discussed by every one. 
But there is one little heart that is supremely happy, full almost to 
crying, and that is the heart of ‘ Pet Marion’ herself, who is to be 
queen of to-morrow’s festivities. We know not if the little face 
that her mother has just kissed as it nestles on the snowy pillow, 
with its wealth of golden hair, will look fairer at its proudest moment 
to-morrow than it does now. Like Tennyson’s May Queen, with a 
happier fate, however, in store for her—at least as far as this world 
goes, we hope—she tells her mother to ‘call her early,’ for to-morrow 
will be to her ‘ of all the glad new year the maddest, merriest day.’ 
But joy and sorrow are alike soon forgotten in the light sleep of 
youth. 

Before the sun has risen on another May-day, the little village 
is once more astir: large parties are setting out in expeditions to 
the fields and neighbouring woods, ‘ going a-maying,’ to gather flowers 
and cut down branches of hawthorn-blossom, which has become so 
associated with the custom as itself to be called ‘ the may’—+to bring 
home ‘summer and the may, O!’ They are having a rare time of 
it, these merry-makers, in amongst the flowers fresh and glittering 
with the morning dew. With what shouts they strip the trees of 
their loads of heavily-scented blossom, and weave it into garlands, 
and twist it on a framework of a crown! <A hoop serves for a rim, to 
which two half-hoops are attached, and surmounted in the shape of 
acrown. Round each of these they twist flowers, and place above 
all a large showy bunch of flowers. The whole is borne about 
with much ceremony by three or four of the merrymakers. They 
decorate themselves profusely in the woods; but they also take care 
to bring home whole lapfuls of flowers, to festoon them about their 
doorways, and remember to make up ‘ knots of flowers and buds and 
garlands gay’ as presents to their queen. But the sun is coming 
steadily up the blue slopes of the far east; and forming themselves 
into separate bands to the rustic music of horn and tabour, in a 
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merry procession they return to the village. House after house is 
visited, and not left till all the doors and windows have been decorated 
in every available spot. If any of their companions are found still 
lying a-bed, they are severely reprimanded in some such homely 
strain as this : 

Rise up, maidens ; fie for shame ! 

For I’ve been four lang miles from hame. 


I’ve been gathering my garlands gay ; 
Rise up, fair maids, and take in your may. 


Or perhaps they salute their seniors thus : 


Good-morning, missus and master, 
I wish you a happy day ; 

Please to smell my garland, ' 
Because it’s the first of May. 


Then they trip it merrily to the village-green, in the middle of which 
is the Maypole which we saw raised the night before, there to add 
to its decoration, and to await the coming of their queen. Accom- 
panied by her best friend, she soon appears, dressed in white, with 
a crown upon her head—a golden crown upon golden hair—with 
wreaths of the whitest may twisted about it. She has a branch of 
the loveliest green in her hand, and a red pink—an emblem of Sum- 
mer. They bear her in state to the bower or arbour which has been 
prepared for her near the Maypole, which is a perfect little sanctuary 
of flowers. Conscious of her importance, and fully alive to her posi- 
tion, ‘ Pet Marion’ takes her seat with becoming dignity. And she 
has right to be proud; for has she not been singled out of all that 
gay crowd to preside over them, to be ‘ the May, the virgin of May, 
the virgin of lovely days, flowers, and green branches’? Note it all 
well, little maid; for such an honour comes only once in a lifetime 
to you, and to most not at all. The day will come when you will 
love to recall it; when the laughing blue eyes are getting old and 
blind ; when your silvery laugh has gone for ever ; when that wealth 
of golden hair is turning gray, and wrinkles of care are as plentiful 
on your sweet face as the dimples and smiles now are. Perchance, 
with grandchildren on your knees, you will love to recall how in the 
spring of your youth and the spring of the year they long ago crowned 
you Queen of the May. But, in the mean time, you give the signal 
from your bower for the festivities to commence; and the merry 
dance around the ring and the pole is begun, to be kept up with un- 
abated ardour till the sun is once more low in the heavens. 

This is a time before the May-day games had degenerated into 
licentiousness, as there is every reason to believe they afterwards 
did, and long before any one ever thought of putting a stop to May- 
poles, as was afterwards done. Everything in Springdale was then 
performed with a primitive and rustic simplicity, which was as inno- 


cent as it was happy. What a gay merry sight it is, what bounteous 
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laughter, what noise of music and song! The queen is nearly sur- 
rounded with wagons full of people come to see the sports, the 
horses in which can hardly be seen from the number of ribbons they 
have been adorned with. Dancing is, of course, the principal amuse- 
ment ; and right merrily did every girl ‘trip it, trip it, trip it to the 
men,’ and ‘ jet it, jet it, jet it in and out ;’ while the men did ‘jig it, 
jig it, jig it up and down.’ The morris-dancers were in attendance, 
and provoked to no small degree the amusement of the company; but 
at present we have not time to deal with them as a class. There is 
a strange procession coming in through an opening left by the wagons. 
They have been dancing and frolicking through the village all morn- 
ing, expressing their opinion of the character of their neighbours. 
Favourites and popular men receive the usual green branch; while 
unpopular men find their doors covered with nettles, or some other 
weed. Two people lead the procession with their faces blacked. 
The man has a large hump on his back and a birchbroom in his 
hand. The other is a woman, or a man dressed in woman’s clothes, 
all in rags and tatters, with a large straw bonnet which might serve 
the purpose of a tunnel, and a ladle in her hand. These are known 
as ‘mad Moll and her husband.’ Next come other two, whom Mr. 
Hone understands are called ‘lord and lady of the company.’ The 
‘lord’ is got up with the most extraordinary variety of ribbons, with 
silk-handkerchiefs of many colours bound round his arms, flags from 
the shoulders to the wrists, and from the thighs to the ankles. He 
carries a drawn sword in his hand. The ‘lady’ is a very fine person- 
age in white muslin, with the indispensable ribbons about her person. 
These are followed by men and men-women in a variety of costumes. 
They give great amusement to the crowd by the way in which they 
dance, and by the buffoonery, grimaces, and contortions of ‘mad 
Moll and her husband.’ If the crowd, becoming large, pressed too 
closely on the performers, Moll’s husband advanced towards them 
with his broom, and swept the dust most vigorously into their faces, 
and caused them to retire. If an insult was offered to his wife— 
and many were—he would pursue the offending party with his broom, 
and, if he was not able to overtake them, would fling it at him or 
her. Various other things are to be seen, and each amuse a separate 
knot of idlers—‘ the fool,’ ‘ Tom the piper,’ ‘ the hobby-horse,’ &c. 

Here, then, we must leave the revellers dancing, singing, making 
merry in their diverse ways together, with a simple freedom and inno- 
cent gaiety which it is in vain to look for nowadays. Tired out, 
they pause occasionally, 

‘ And than rejoysen in their grete delight, 


Ech seke throw the floures bright 
The primerose, the violete, and the gold;’ 


only to renew the merriment with greater glee, breaking off now and 
then, one by one, or in detachments, to visit the queen, and bring 
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her fresh presents, singing while they trip up to her some such verse 


as this : 
A garland gay I brought you here, 
And at your door I stand ; 
*Tis nothing but a sprout, but ’tis well budded out— 
The work of our Lord’s hand. 


Nor is the May Queen idle. She greets every comer with a bright 
smile and pretty speech, and with more substantial gifts too, if we 
are to trust Browne in his Britannia’s Pastorals : 


‘ As I have seene the Lady of the May 
Set in an arbour (on a holyday) 
Built by the Maypole, where the jocund swaines 
Danse with the maidens to the bagpipe straines ; 
When envious Night commands them to be gone, 
Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 
And for their well performance soone disposes— 
To this a garland interwove with roses; 
To that a carved hooke or well-wrought scrip ; 
Gracing another with her cherry lip; 
To one her garter; to another then 
A handkerchiefe cast o’er and o’er agen ; 
And none returneth emptie that hath spent 
His paines to fill their rurall meriment.’ 


After all is over, they return home, there to partake of the May- 
feast, and crown the banquet with song and story. Thus they brought 
May-day to a close in Springdale. 

To many, no doubt, it may seem pure folly to think that a day 
was wasted in such a manner by the youth, and many sober-minded 
elderly people too, of the village; but it seems very beautiful— 
both the feeling which prompted the custom and the manner in which 
it was kept up; for, with Washington Irving, we value every custom 
that tends ‘to infuse poetical feeling into the common people, and 
to sweeten and soften the rudeness of rustic manners without de- 
stroying their simplicity.’ The custom has disappeared, and nothing 
of a like character has taken its place. An aping of the artificiality 
of town life has succeeded, and the capacity for such simple enjoy- 
ment has been deadened by the introduction of more vicious pleasures. 
Culture and a high-toned civilisation have done much for us ; but they 
have made life more serious, and vitiated our appetites for simple plea- 
sure. We have less time for amusement; and it takes much more 
to amuse us. The nation, so to speak, has grown to be a man. It 
is greater and more advanced; but it has lost for ever its child 
heart, and the keen though simple pleasure of its early years; for 
in the hot pursuit of gain, in the turmoil and care of business, in 
the rapid rate at which the world is moving, it has no time for a, 
May-day, and we have no wish to ‘ go a-maying.’ 

W. W. TULLOCH. 
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BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. ROSS CHURCH), AUTHOR OF ‘ VERONIQUE,’ 
‘ NELLY BROOKE,’ ETC. 


In Turee Parts :—Paart I. 
Mushin-Bunda. 


June 4th, 18—. Thermometer at 108° in the shade, and up to 
heaven knows where in the sun; somewhere about boiling-heat, I 
should imagine, if I may judge by the state of my shirtsleeves. A 
cheerful climate in which to ask a man to spend the best days of 
his life, for the visionary prospect of surviving twenty years’ service 
and retiring on half-pay. If it were not for Janie, I could not 
stand it. Here we are, cooped-up in an old Dutch fort, with three 
miles of desert plain between us and the sea; the very house we 
live in built on the remains of a cemetery, the ruined graves of 
which stare us in the face every time we look out of the drawing- 
room windows. The consequence of which is, that Janie would not 
stay in the house by herself after dark for any earthly consideration ; 
and if she cannot procure a female friend to dance attendance on her 
fears, I am cut out of my bachelor entertainments. Not that I 
wish to complain ; far from it; it would be hard if I could not give 
up some pleasures in exchange for such a wife as mine—but I have 
found it awkward at times. Then we have no society but such as 
the regiment affords; and as a married man I am, of course, not 
so much at the mess as heretofore. Altogether Mushin-Bunda is 
not lively ; and my wife is the only creature who makes it bearable 
to me. 

I don’t wonder that the whole cantonment voted me a lucky 
fellow when I obtained the promise of her hand. The first time I 
ever saw her at the house of her married sister—the wife of Delville, 
of our 44th, since ordered to Burmah—I thought her the prettiest, 
most lovable little woman I had ever seen; and during the twelve 
months of our happy married life, I have had no reason to alter my 
opinion. Janie is all that a man could possibly desire in a wife ; 
and so I tell myself twenty times a day. Never have I seen her 
face clouded with passion or ill-humour: whatever I propose to do 
is invariably the thing she has just been wishing for; she never 
dissents from me either in opinion or desire; she never even meets 
me without the same quiet smile, which has deservedly gained her 
the credit of being such ‘a very sweet young woman.’ She is a 
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cushat-dove, made to nestle into a man’s affections and to remain 
there ; for who with a heart could bear to wound the feelings of one 
so sensitive and pure? I don’t believe at this moment, that in 
all the length and breadth of India there exists a happier or more 
contented fellow than myself; and if we only had a little more so- 
ciety, a little company occasionally to turn our thoughts from dwell- 
ing incessantly upon ourselves, our life would leave nothing to be 
desired. Not but what my Janie is the world to me; still, a 
woman is but a woman after all, and the days are apt to become 
monotonous. ‘ 

O, this horrid Mushin-Bunda! could anything reconcile me to 
a life-long expatriation in a place like this? The very thought is 
desolation. 

June 6th. Two days ago I was complaining of the lack of com- 
pany to be found in Mushin-Bunda. This evening I feel inclined to 
write myself down an ass, and say that my foolishness has returned 
upon my own pate, for we are likely to have more company than 
we care for. I was in the verandah this morning smoking and 
grumbling, and as I turned from the contemplation of the glaring 
compound to where Janie sat in her white dress, bending over some 
letters she had just received, I decided she was the only cool thing 
within my range of sight. The dogs were lying panting on the 
gravel with their tongues out. The constant motion of the flap- 
ping punkah did not appear to do more than stir the heat. Even 
the quiet easy-going tailor, sitting cross-legged at my feet, could 
not proceed with his work unless he dipped his black fingers every 
minute in a bowl of water. Everything looked hot, horrible, and 
sticky, except Janie herself. But there sat my cushat-dove—half- 
buried in the flounces of her muslin dress—a fair, plump, placid 
little woman ; the effect of heat on whom is only to make her look 
more white and cool, with her sunny hair drawn off her tranquil 
features, and her calm blue eyes riveted on the open letter which 
she held in her hand. None of your passionate, raving, storming 
creatures this, who nearly squeeze you to death one moment, and 
stick a knife into you the next; but a proper sort of woman for a 
wife and mother, or so I choose to call her; and I really couldn’t 
take my eyes off her moonlight beauty, until I was roused from my 
reverie by hearing her plaintive voice exclaiming, 

‘O dear! O dear! how very unfortunate! What ever will the 
poor girl do ?’ 

‘Of whom are you talking, my darling ?’ I asked, as I cast 
away the remains of my cigar and advanced towards her. 

‘ Of my cousin Lionne, Robert dear ; Margaret Anstruther, of 
whom I have so often spoken to you. I told you some time ago, 
didn’t I, that in consequence of her mother’s death she was com- 
ing out to the care of our uncle, Colonel Anstruther, at Madras ?’ 
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‘ Well, what of it? Has she arrived ?’ 

‘No; but this letter is from uncle Henry, and he is in such a 
dilemma. He expected Margaret to be with him four or five mails 
ago; but her guardians have delayed and delayed to send her out ; 
and now, just as he is ordered off to China to join his regiment, he 
receives a letter to say that she will arrive by the next steamer.’ 

‘ And he will have left Madras ?’ 

‘Yes; and for six months at least. He does not know what 
on earth to do about it.’ And Janie, in an uncertain manner, kept 
turning the sheet of paper over and over in her hands. 

‘ He must ask one of his lady friends to receive Miss Anstruther,’ 
I suggested. 

‘So he would, Robert, were it not for so long a time. Buta six 
months’ visit is too much to expect from any stranger. If Emma 
were only here, uncle Henry would have sent Margaret to her.’ 

‘ It is certainly very inconvenient,’ I remarked carelessly. 

‘I suppose, Robert dear,’ said Janie, in a dubious and hesitat- 
ing manner,—‘ I suppose we could not offer to take in Margaret till 
uncle Henry returns from China ?’ 

I started. The idea had not presented itself to me before, and 
it was certainly not a pleasant one. I hope I am not of an in- 
hospitable turn of mind; but the prospect of having a perfect stran- 
ger located beneath our roof for such a length of time was anything 
but agreeable to me. I remembered Janie’s want of companionship, 
and the many times I had had to resign the society of my brother- 
officers on her account, and felt resigned; but the next moment I 
thought of all my quiet evenings with my loving little wife being 
broken in upon; of our cosy walks and talks and drives being done 
away with, and for six long months—and I daresay I did look blank. 
Indeed, I must have done so; for Janie, who is not, generally speak- 
ing, what is termed quick of observation, saw the change in my 
countenance and commented upon it. 

‘You don’t like the notion, Robert dear,’ she said, in a tone of 
disappointment. 

‘Well, Janie, I can’t say I do; but if it must be, it must be. 
What does your uncle say on the subject ?’ 

‘He says it would be a great convenience, of course, and that 
he does not know to whom else to apply, or he would not trouble 
us. And Margaret and I were at school together, Robert ; we were 
brought up quite like sisters; s6 it would seem strange if she were 
to go to any one else. And it is only for six months; and uncle 
Henry says that he does not expect us to be put to any expense 
about it, for that he—’ 

‘0, blow the expense!’ I irreverently interrupted. ‘ When does 
Colonel Anstruther leave Madras, Janie ?’ 

‘Next week; and Margaret is to arrive the week after.’ 
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‘And what arrangements can he make for her joining us at 
Mushin-Bunda ?’ 

‘Mrs. Grant, a friend of his, has offered to receive Margaret on 
her arrival, and to keep her until a steamer starts for here, which 
will probably not be long first.’ 

‘Very well. Write to your uncle, and say that we shall be 
proud to give Miss Anstruther house-room until such time as he 
may be able to reclaim her.’ 

‘ And you’re not vexed about it, Robert dear?’ said Janie timidly. 

I stooped and kissed her. 

‘Not a bit, darling,’ I answered gaily. ‘ Half-a-dozen cousins 
could make no difference to our love; and as long as that remains 
unaltered, I care for nothing else.’ Upon which my little wife 
brightened up again, and prepared to write an answer to her uncle’s 
letter ; and I lit another cigar, and resumed my old position in the 
verandah. 

I told Janie that the stranger’s coming could make no difference 
to me; but I feel that I have not spoken the truth in saying so, 
and I blame myself for thinking as strongly as I do upon the sub- 
ject. Surely I am swayed by prejudice. 

After all, supposing that Miss Anstruther does remain with us 
during the whole of her uncle’s sojourn in China, where will be the 
great misfortune of entertaining a young lady for a few months? and 
how could we have done otherwise than offer to receive a friendless 
girl, arriving in the country under such peculiar circumstances ? who 
has also, by marriage, become a connection of my own, and been 
reared in such intimate relations with my wife, as to be looked on 
by Janie almost in the light of a sister. It would have been quite 
impossible to act otherwise ; therefore I feel I had better make a 
virtue of a necessity. At the same time, try as I will, I cannot 
bring myself to look on the anticipated visit as a pleasure, although 
I am sure that much of my prejudice arises from my wife’s innocent 
praises of her cousin, which prove Miss Anstruther to be so oppo- 
site, in appearance and disposition, to herself, that I feel I shall 
never like the girl. Well, I was wishing for more society in Mushin- 
Bunda; and now I shall have it. Some one to dance attendance 
on, and to mind my p’s and q’s before, for the next six months ; 
and if I haven’t had enough of society before the end of that time, 
it’s a pity. Warren says it’s all nonsense; that he had a friend of 
his wife’s once staying in the house for several weeks, and that it 
was great fun; and that before Miss Anstruther has been with us 
half that time, I shall look on her as a sister, and forget all about 
my p’s and q’s. 

I laugh at the idea, and pretend to agree with him ; but it is of 
no use ;'a presentiment of annoyance for me seems to cling to the 
name of Margaret Anstruther, until I wish I had never even heard 
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its sound. However, as I said to my wife, what must be, must be, 
and the best method of evading a worry is not to think about it. 
Easier said than done ! 

June 16th. If anything were necessary to make me take a still 
farther dislike to the idea of our expected guest, it would be pro- 
vided in the fact that Janie and I have nearly come to words about 
her, for the first time in our married life. 

‘Come, darling,’ I said to her this evening, when at last the 
fierce sun had sunk below the horizon, and it was possible to quit 
the house; ‘put on your hat, and let us have a little stroll in the 
compound together; we may not have many more opportunities of 
walking alone.’ 

Our ‘ compound,’ as the ground surrounding an Indian bungalow 
is usually called, is a large piece of uncultivated land, sheltered by 
lanky cocoa-nut trees, and carpeted with burnt-up turf, from end 
to end whereof is cut a sandy track, which we term our carriage- 
drive. 

Janie was ready in a moment, and up and down the track of 
sand we wandered arm-in-arm, inhaling eagerly the faint breath of 
sea-air wafted to us from across the plain which separates us from 
the ocean. 

‘O, Robert dear!’ said Janie, casting up her pensive blue eyes 
to meet my own, ‘I wish I had never written that letter to uncle 
Henry. Iam more sure every day that you don’t like the notion 
of Lionne staying with us.’ 

I can’t think what put the letter or her cousin into my wife’s 
head at that particular moment; for I have not alluded to the sub- 
ject for several days past. 

‘ My dearest child,’ I answered her, ‘whether I like it or not 
is of little consequence. There is no alternative ; therefore we must 
bear the infliction as best we may. Thank heaven, it will not be 
for ever !’ 

‘But you are not to look upon it as an infliction, Robert,’ said 
Janie as she squeezed my arm ; ‘ because, directly you see Margaret, 
you will like her.’ 

I shrugged my shoulders incredulously. 

‘ But indeed you will,’ continued my little wife with, for her, a 
most unusual display of energy. ‘ You don’t know how nice-look- 
ing she is; tall and slight, with large dark eyes and—’ 

‘Yes, yes, I know!’ I interrupted impatiently. ‘Six foot high, 
and gaunt as a cab-horse, with flaming black eyes and hair, and a 
complexion like Spanish olives. I know the sort of woman, Janie ; 
you’ve described her to me often enough. The less said about her 
beauty the better.’ 

‘But she’s not a bit like that,’ said dear little Janie, almost 
ready to cry at my description of her cousin. ‘ Lionne is very 
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graceful and exceedingly handsome; every one } BAYS 80. Indeed, 
Robert dear, you are quite mistaken.’ 

‘She won’t be handsome to me,’ I answered, appeasing her with 
a kiss, ‘ since she must be so different from yourself, Janie. Nothing 
will go down with me, darling, except it be golden hair and a marble 
skin; and then they must be the hair and the skin of but one wo- 
man in the world.’ And I looked into the face of my cushat-dove 
until I made her blush and laugh nervously with her tremulous hap- 
piness. Dear little Janie! God keep me ever true to her !—‘ Why 
do you call your cousin ‘‘ Lionne,” instead of by her proper name ?’ 
I asked, as soon as the billing and cooing episode had somewhat 
subsided, and we had leisure to revert to the subject under discus- 
sion. ‘ Margaret is pretty enough, and the other has no connection 
with it, let alone its signification rendering it very unsuitable for a 
lady.’ 

At this question my wife reddened; but, after a little pressing, 
confessed it was a nickname which had been bestowed on Miss An- 
struther at school. 

‘She is a dear generous creature, Robert dear,’ she pleaded ; 
‘but just a little hasty, or at least she used to be; but of course 
she will have got over all that by this time’ (not so sure, thought I); 
‘and we girls used to call her ‘‘ La Lionne” just for fun, you : know, 
and somehow the name stuck to her. 0, you should have seen her 
in a rage!’ continued Janie, warming beneath the recollection; ‘ her 
eyes used to flash such glorious fire, and she didn’t seem to care 
what she did. Once, when I offended her, she flew at me just like 
a little cat, and bit me on the arm.’ And Janie laughed softly at 
the remembrance which made my blood boil. 

‘ What a she-devil!’ I exclaimed indignantly, as I thought of 
the fair flesh, of which I was so tender, lacerated by the teeth of a 
gaunt schoolgirl with vicious black eyes. ‘I should like to have 
caught her at it !’ 

Then Janie seemed to think she had said too much, and tried 
to retract. 

‘O but, Robert dear!’ she exclaimed, ‘she is very different 
now, you know; that all happened long ago; and though we still 
call her Lionne, it is seldom that she ever gives way to her tem- 
per. I have not seen her for some years, but when we last met we 
had not a word together during the whole period of her stay.’ 

‘ And how long may that have been, Janie ?’ 

‘ For three weeks; and she was so pleasant and kind, you can’t 
think.’ 

Three weeks! I groaned in my spirit; and we are to endure 
six months of the company of this lady who is called Lionne, in 
compliment to the amiability of her disposition, and bites and 
scratches like a cat. whenever she is offended. I began to think of 
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clothing myself and my wife in mail armour during the period of her 
stay, so that we might be invulnerable to her attacks; but a remark 
to that effect to Janie seemed greatly to discompose her. 

‘ It is not fair of you, Robert dear,’ she said with knitted brows, 
‘to take my confidence in such a spirit. It is all nonsense to sup- 
pose that Margaret will be like that now; she is a charming girl, 
who is universally admired.’ 

‘I am delighted to hear it,’ I replied sarcastically. ‘I hope, 
however, that she won’t take a liking to me; or that, if she does, 
she will keep her charming teeth to herself.’ 

‘I daresay you won’t be troubled with her long,’ exclaimed 
Janie, with a degree of excitement which I foresaw would end in 
tears. ‘Margaret attracts lovers wherever she goes, and we shall 
have her engaged and married most likely before she has been many 
weeks in Mushin-Bunda.’ 

‘ Worse and worse,’ I inadvertently replied. ‘ If I thought that 
was to be the end of it, Janie, I should cut and run at once.’ 

Visions of my brother officers lounging about the drawing-room 
all day, and snarling at each other like rival curs—of a wedding, 
and all the paraphernalia and fuss attendant on it—made me give 
vent to the horror which I felt in the anticipation. 

‘ Ah, you didn’t think it all so horrid a year ago!’ said my-wife, 
melting into the promised tears; ‘ but I suppose you have forgotten 
that by this time, or wish perhaps that it had never been.’ 

The conclusion struck me as unreasonable; but when women 
arrive at that stage they are not in a fit state to be argued with, 
and are best left alone. 

‘It’s very different when one plays first fiddle in the case, dear 
child,’ I answered soothingly ; but Janie was no longer in a humour 
to be soothed. 

‘I don’t believe you think so, Robert,’ she said; ‘and as for 
poor Lionne, I’m sure—’ 

‘O, for heaven’s sake, let’s talk of something else than poor 
Lionne !’ I answered hastily. ‘I’m sure we’ve had enough of her 
for one evening; and, for my part, I’m getting quite sick of her 
name.’ 

It was a foolish, unthinking speech to make; and Janie took it 
so thoroughly to heart, that she walked away from my side into the 
house, and had cried herself sick and ill before I had the manliness 
to find her out and ask her pardon for my rudeness, and promise to 
try and like her cousin for her sake. I must be more careful of 
Janie. She is not strong enough to endure much emotion; and 
she loves me so tenderly, that the least suspicion of unkindness on 
my part upsets her. 

Well, this is the first shadow of a disagreement that we have 
ever had; may it be the last! That it has occurred on the subject 
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of Margaret Anstruther, is not likely to increase my predilection in 
favour of that young lady. 

June 17th. I did not go to bed till late last evening, for 1 was 
vexed at what had taken place between myself and Janie, and could 
not readily compose myself to sleep. However, I did so at last, 
vowing to endure all the cousins in creation fastened upon me for 
all time, sooner than bring another needless tear into the tender 
eyes of my cushat-dove ; and was wakened at gun-fire this morning 
by the intelligence that the Ostrich (the steamer by which we ex- 
pected Miss Anstruther to arrive) was telegraphed from Coerana- 
poot, and would be off Mushin-Bunda in the course of a few hours. 

Owing to the agreeable peculiarities of the place we live in, I was 
obliged at once to rise from my bed, and prepare to ride down to 
the fort, the currents here being of such a nature that vessels can- 
not come within a couple of miles of land; and if boats are not 
ready on their arrival to convey the passengers on shore, they carry 
them on without ceremony to the next port. I wakened Janie with 
a dozen kisses ; begged and prayed of her to think no more of what 
happened last night; assured her that I intend to be all that is 
amiable, and learn to like her cousin as much as she does; and 
having thrown myself into my clothes, departed full of good resolu- 
tions, leaving her childish face radiant with smiles, and beaming in 
expectation of the coming meeting. 

As I turned my horse out of the compound, I met a brother 
officer, Forster by name, also mounted, and riding apparently in the 
same direction. 

‘ Where are you off to so early ?’ I inquired. 

‘I am going on board the Ostrich,’ he replied, ‘ to try and get 
a sight of my friend Dunn, who is to cross to Burmah in her. Will 
you come with me ?’ 

‘It is where I am bound for. Iam on my way to meet Miss 
Anstruther, my wife’s cousin.’ 

‘ Lucky dog!’ said Forster. He is one of those fellows who 
imagine that no age, position, or circumstances are powerful enough 
to prevent a man admiring a pretty woman. ‘If all I have heard 
about her from Dunn is true, you are not likely to have your house 
much to yourself whilst Miss Anstruther is in it, Norton.’ 

‘ Well, I shall go out of it, then,’ I answered, not over-pleased 
at the notion of never being left in peace with Janie. 

‘Dunn says she’s beautiful. I didn’t know you expected her in 
the Ostrich. He’ll never believe now that I went on board with the 
intention of seeing himself.’ 

‘He must have but a small opinion of your friendship for him.’ 

‘ Ah yes, perhaps; but this is not an ordinary occasion. From 
all I hear, Norton, Miss Anstruther must be—you’ll excuse my 
saying so—a regular out-and-outer.’ 
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‘Indeed! You know more about her than Ido. She has not 
been above a week or ten days in Madras.’ 

‘IT know; but Dunn was introduced to her in England, and quite 
excited to find she had come out to this country. Will she remain 
long with you ?’ 

‘ Till Colonel Anstruther returns from China,’ I replied with an 
inward sigh. 

‘ Lucky fellow!’ repeated Forster with a grin. ‘ Don’t you wish 
he may lay his venerable bones there ?’ 

I did not feel equal to pursuing this conversation in the strain 
which Forster evidently expected of me, and so I tried to turn it. 

‘ The tide is very high to-day,’ I remarked as we rode into the 
fort, and came in sight of the sea. 

‘By Jove! so it is; and yesterday it barely washed the landing- 
quay. What a sell it would be, Norton, if some day this sea, with 
its changeable tides, was to take it into its head to overflow the fort 
and flood the cantonment !’ 

‘ How could it ?’ I exclaimed hastily. 

The idea is ridiculous, and as ridiculous my feeling annoyed at 
it, for I have never heard it mooted by any one before: and yet it 
is not a pleasant one; for the plain .is so very level, and we have no 
protection whatever from the encroachments of the ocean. 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ he answered; ‘ but I think I’ve read of 
such things. Ii would be a regular washing for these poor devils 
in the fort, though, wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘ Don’t talk of anything so horrible,’ I answered. 

And then we hailed a boat; and dismounting from our horses, 
gave them into the charge of their native grooms, and were soon 
dancing over the sunny waves. It was dancing with a vengeance ; 
for the cross-currents are so various, that at one moment we were 
driven a long way out of our course, and the next shot back again 
in the opposite direction with a rapidity which threatened to upset 
the frail structure to which we had trusted ourselves. Meanwhile 
the Ostrich steamed slowly into sight, and took up her station at 
the usual distance from land; whilst we beat about the harbour for 
more than an hour, wondering if we should ever board her; and 
half afraid, more than once, that she would depart again without 
our having accomplished it. But we were successful at last; and 
the first object which I saw on reaching the deck was the figure of 
a girl, sitting apart by herself in a distant and reserved manner, 
which I immediately singled out as that of Miss Anstruther, and 
the sequel proved that I was right. 

‘Is Miss Anstruther on board?’ was the query which For- 
ster put to his friend Dunn, as they met at the head of the gang- 
way 


‘Yes, she is,’ was the reply; ‘but I can’t say I’ve seen much 
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of her. She seems very different from what she was in England 
last year. But I think she hates this country, and—’ 

‘ Dunn, this is my friend Captain Norton; allow me to intro- 
duce you. Mrs. Norton is Miss Anstruther’s cousin, Dunn; he 
has come on board expressly to meet her.’ 

*O yes, of course; very happy, I’m sure,’ said Mr. Dunn; and 
in consequence no farther allusion was made to Miss Anstruther’s 
likes or dislikes. 

Meanwhile I found the captain, and got him to introduce me to 
the young lady. It was a proud cold face which she turned towards 
me as my name was mentioned to her, and the hand she offered lay 
very passive in my grasp; but she said all that was pleasant and 
polite, and intimated that her luggage was ready to be put into the 
boat, and she to follow me at any time, so that there was no reason 
for delay; and after I had assured her how eagerly Janie was on the 
look-out for her arrival, and she had bidden adieu to the captain, we 
prepared to return to shore. We were obliged to have two boats on 
account of the luggage; and what was my surprise to see Forster 
slip down after us into the second, as though he were one of the 
party ! 

‘You have deserted the company of your friend Dunn very 
quickly,’ I remarked to him. ‘The Ostrich does not leave for an- 
other hour. I thought you were going to breakfast on board.’ 

‘I thought of doing so,’ he answered carelessly (he had been 
talking of nothing else on our way there) ; ‘ but perhaps it’s better 
not—might miss the boat, you see, which would be awkward. Will 
you introduce me to Miss Anstruther ?’ 

I went through the required formula; but after the customary 
acknowledgment of it Miss Anstruther took no farther notice of 
Mr. Forster or myself, and the conversation, after several ineffectual 
attempts to draw her into it, was kept up between us alone. Mean- 
while, I could not help stealing an occasional glance to where my 
wife’s cousin sat, calm and silent, gazing on the bright glancing 
waters, and answering the occasional remarks directed to her with a 
smile which was almost too faint to be called so. Only once did I 
see the expression of her face change : and that was when the cross- 
current caught the boat and drove it all slanting and edgeways, like 
a bird across the bay, with a velocity which, for the moment, con- 
siderably unsettled each of us. She grew a little paler then, and I 
saw her hand (rather a nice hand, by the bye) grasp the seat which 
she occupied ; but still she said nothing. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Miss Anstruther,’ I interposed hastily ; 
‘there is no real danger. The native boatmen are so skilful that it 
is very seldom a boat is upset here.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she murmured, in answer to my information, and 
for a moment her eyes met mine (she has fine eyes, certainly) ; and 
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the next time the boat was driven out of her course I saw, by the 
unmoved expression of her face, that she remained at ease. 

I suppose it was very courageous, and all that sort of thing; 
but I don’t think I liked her any the better for it. A woman, in 
my idea, is a creature to be protected, and not to take care of her- 
self. I remember how Janie shrieked and screamed and clung to 
me when I brought her on shore in one of those very boats; and I 
think I should have liked it better if Miss Anstruther had exhi- 
bited a little more fear. However, everybody is not like my Janie. 
When we landed at the fort, Forster, who is our adjutant, was 
obliged to leave us, and allow me to take my guest home in a 
carriage ; but though she talked a little more when we found our- 
selves alone, she was anything but sociable; and I was thankful 
when we had turned into our own compound, and I could tell her to 
look out for Janie on the steps. There was my little bird, of course; 
all fluttering with pleasure at the delight of meeting her cousin again ; 
and as soon as Miss Anstruther had reached the porch she flew into 
her arms, and her happiness found vent in a burst of excited tears. 
I expected to see the stranger follow suit, knowing that women often 
cry most when they are most pleased; but not a drop fell from her 
eyes. She clasped my wife very closely to her, it is true, and I saw 
her lip and nostril twitching ; but she showed no farther signs of 
emotion, though Janie did tell me that, after they had passed into 
the bedroom together, her cousin indulged in what she technically 
termed ‘a good cry.’ However, of this I knew nothing. The two 
girls (Janie is but eighteen, and Miss Anstruther a year older) re- 
mained closeted together for more than an hour; and when they 
reappeared at the breakfast-table they looked as fresh as their muslin 
dresses, and as far from tears as the day was from rain. 

And now, what am I to say of Miss Anstruther’s personal ap- 
pearance? She is certainly very different from what I imagined— 
altogether different. I will acknowledge so far; and yet I don’t 
know if I am agreeably surprised in her or not. She is tall and 
slight, though not at all thin, with a lithe figure which reminds me 
of a leopard or some such animal; and every time she moves I 
expect to see her take a waving serpentine leap which shall land her 
noiselessly on the opposite side of the room; which peculiarity brings 
so forcibly to my mind her nickname of ‘ Lionne’ that I have very 
nearly called her by it more than once to-day. Her complexion is 
pale and sallow (Janie calls it ‘ creamy’—so I suppose that is the 
right name for it), and her eyes, which are enormous (much too big, 
in my opinion; I dislike startling eyes in animals or women), are 
black, and very variable in their expression. Her nose is straight, 
and rather sharp; and she has an absurdly short upper lip, with a 
deep channel in the centre of it—in fact, scarcely any upper lip at 
all. But she has a pretty set of teeth (I record this fact to show 
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that I am not permitting myself to be in the least swayed by pre- 
judice), and apparently a large quantity of dark hair—at least Janie 
tells me that when unbound it reaches to her knees. 

Still, although doubtless she can boast of some good features, to 
call such a woman beautiful is absurd; and one has only to see her 
stand side by side with my rosebud wife to perceive the worse points 
which she possesses. It brings out at once, as I made Janie laugh 
by observing, all the yellow that is in her. She is not so plain, 
perhaps, as I expected ; but ‘ beautiful’ is the last epithet I should 
apply to Margaret Anstruther. No woman who is not fair can 
possibly be pretty ; and how any man can prefer a dark face is to me 
inexplicable. 

June 18th. She certainly is a most extraordinary girl, and 
even more disagreeable than I thought her yesterday. We really 
got on so well together the first day; she chatted so pleasantly 
during the forenoon to Janie and myself, and sung to us in the 
evening (she has not got a bad voice by any means), that I began to 
think I had made a mistake about her cold reserved manner, and 
that if her visit were to last for six weeks instead of six months it 
might not prove such an infliction. And so, wishing to make my- 
self agreeable, I told Janie this morning at breakfast that she must 
be sure and order a very good dinner, as I intended to ask some of 
my brother officers to dine with us. I knew that Forster and others 
were anxious to make Miss Anstruther’s acquaintance ; and a bright 
thought struck me this morning, that if I manage well we may get 
her engaged and married and out of the way altogether in the course 
of a month. Of course, it will be a great deal of bother ; but it will 
be much better to get it over in that manner than to have it spun 
out for several months, and to wind up perhaps with a wedding after 
all. So I have determined to be very hospitable, and keep open 
house for the next few weeks ; and I sha’n’t let Janie interfere with 
her cousin in any way; and we will see what that will do. My wife 
opened her blue eyes when I informed her of the impending guests, 
and said no one had called on Miss Anstruther yet. 

‘Of what consequence is that?’ I said. ‘The whole regiment 
will call this morning, and I know they will be dying for an invita- 
tion afterwards ;’ and I nodded in a knowing manner at Miss An- 
struther, as much as to say that I knew all about it. 

‘I hope you do not invite them on my account,’ she said curtly, 
answering my look. 

‘I invite them on their own, Miss Anstruther. You do not 
seem to know your value. Young ladies are very scarce in Mushin- 
Bunda: you could not have come to a better place, if you want to 
have it all your own way. I don’t think you will find a rival here.’ 

‘ A glorious thought to goad one on to victory,’ she said sarcasti- 
cally, and her manner seemed to change from that moment. She 
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became again reserved and haughty; and when I returned home 
from my professional duties, Janie met me almost in tears, with the 
intelligence that she was sure dear Lionne was not well, for she had 
scarcely spoken a word all day, and had sat so silent during the 
visits of the officers of the regiment that Janie had had all the talk- 
ing to do. 

‘Never mind!’ I answered soothingly; ‘she will be different 
after dinner. A glass of champagne will thaw her reserve, and draw 
her out of herself.’ 

‘But I so much wished that they should admire her,’ said dear 
little Janie in a despondent voice. 

My predictions, however, with respect to Miss Anstruther were 
not verified. She looked very handsome this evening in a sweeping 
white dress (‘ handsome’ is the correct term for her style of beauty : 
no one could call her ‘ pretty,’ like Janie for instance, but she cer- 
tainly looks handsome, particularly by candle-light), but nothing 
prevailed to make her sociable ; neither my champagne nor my wife’s 
coaxing could induce her to talk or sing as she did last night. She 
spoke in monosyllables, and professed herself too tired for any dis- 
play ; and the five men whom I had asked to dine with us sat alter- 
nately talking to my wife, and staring at her guest, until the time 
for their departure had arrived. Janie sung us two or three ballads 
in her sweet plaintive little voice, but we had heard them before, of 
course, and should have been glad of something new. But all our 
pressing and entreaty were in vain. Miss Anstruther said she was 
too fatigued to sing; and declining even to sit amongst the com- 
pany, stood by a window gazing out upon the night. Presently, 
almost too vexed at her singular behaviour to remember my polite- 
ness, I approached her side, and said, perhaps rather abruptly, 

‘ Why won’t you sing for us ?’ 

‘ Because I don’t choose,’ she answered fearlessly. 

‘I thought so,’ I said; and turning away I quitted her again, 
and took a seat by Janie’s side. But after a while some fascina- 
tion, for which I am unable to account (but which has been felt at 
times by all people who on earth do dwell), made me feel that Miss 
Anstruther was regarding me, and lifting my eyes, I encountered 
the glance of hers fixed on my face. She withdrew them quickly ; 
but not before their gaze had made me feel uncomfortable—a sensa- 
tion which I attribute to the fact of their colour, which I have never 
liked, and believe I never shall. 

The rest of the evening passed dully enough, and I am sure Janie 
was as relieved as I was when our friends rose to take their leave, 
and Miss Anstruther disappeared in the privacy of her own room. 

‘You can’t say that Mademoiselle Lionne has made herself very 
agreeable to-night,’ I exclaimed rather triumphantly, as Janie and I 
found ourselves alone. 
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But Janie was hardly a subject to be triumphed over, she was 
so very humble and apologetic. 

‘I can’t think what is the matter with her, Robert dear; but I 
assure you she is not sulky. Only this moment she put ler arms 
round my neck and kissed me—O so nicely! but I don’t think she 
likes dinner-parties. We won’t give another.’ 

‘ Not like dinner-parties !’ I exclaimed. 

‘No—nor men. She told me she wouldn’t sit in the drawing- 
room to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Not like dinner-parties or men!’ I exclaimed, aghast at the 
intelligence. ‘ And how the deuce is she to get married, then ?’ 

‘Perhaps she doesn’t want to get married,’ said Janie de- 
murely. 

‘ Doesn’t want to get married !’ I growled. ‘ Don’t tell me such 
nonsense! If she doesn’t want to get married, what is she out 
here for ?’ 

‘O hush! Robert dear; don’t speak so loud,’ interposed my 
wife, as she laid her little hand across my mouth. ‘ Do remember, 
her room is the next one to this.’ 

So the conference was stopped, and I cut into my dressing-room 
to write my diary. But I never heard such nonsense, and I wouldn’t 
believe it on the girl’s own oath. Not like men or dinner-parties, 
forsooth! It is only a young lady’s trick to attract attention 
by appearing to decline it. We shall never get rid of her at this 
rate. 

N.B. Her eyes are not black. I was mistaken. They are 
gray, and not such a very dark gray either, except when she is an- 
noyed. It is only in some lights that they look black. They are 
fine eyes; but more suited, I should think, to war than love. 

June 19th. In some way or other I have offended my lady, for 
she will hardly speak to me; and when I proposed to drive her to 
hear the regimental band play this evening (Janie not being well), 
rejected my offer with a decision which amounted to scorn. Yet she 
stayed by Janie’s sofa (so I was told afterwards) during the whole 
term of my absence, bathing her head with eau-de-cologne, and 
fanning her, and attending to all her wants in the most womanly 
manner ; so I suppose she has some good in her, after all. But so 
have serpents and tigers, and other beasts of prey. All I know is, 
that I’m not going to be insulted by a girl in my own house, and I 
shall let Miss Anstruther feel this by keeping up a distance between 
us, and treating her with the coldest reserve. Just when I had 
been forcing myself to show her politeness, in spite of all the repul- 
sion I feel to her society, to have my offer rudely rejected is more 
than any man can stand. It makes my blood boil to recall the tone _ 
in which she told me she was ‘ infinitely obliged,’ but thought, on 
the whole, she would rather ‘remain at home.’ She may remain 
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at home for ever for me now; it will be a long time before I offer 
to take her out again. 

June 21st. We have been at it now for two days, bowing to 
each other when we meet, and scarcely exchanging a word except 
in the most formal manner. Janie sees the change, of course, and 
is wretched about it. She keeps turning her wistful glances from 
one to the other, as if to entreat us to make it up and be friends ; 
but when she appeals to me in private, I tell her that it is the 
fault of her cousin, who is the one to make the first advances to- 
wards reconciliation, as I have not the slightest idea in what I have 
offended ; and when she talks in her turn to Lionne, I believe she 
hears pretty much the same argument. I hope, however, for all 
our sakes, that this kind of thing won’t go on much longer; for 
I know that it’s deucedly disagreeable, and that I’ve never felt at 
home since Miss Anstruther came into the house. 

June 23d. Colonel Anstruther has sent up a fine Arab from 
Madras for the use of his niece, and to-day it arrived under the 
charge of its native groom, rather foot-worn and travel-stained, but 
otherwise in good condition. It is such a beautiful creature, and 
my fancy for horses is so strong, that I really couldn’t help coming 
a little out of my shell on its arrival, and expressing my admira- 
tion of its various points to its mistress. She also seemed to forget 
herself in her pleasure in the new acquisition; but when I re- 
marked that she would now have some delightful rides, and would 
find no lack of cavaliers to accompany her in Mushin-Bunda, the 
old expression re-gathered on her face, and she retreated to the 
house, and sat for the greater part of the evening in her own room. 
What an unpleasant woman! I would rather she bit me than 
treated me like this, and suggested to Janie that the alternative 
would be pleasant for a change. But Janie wouldn’t laugh; she 
is too really unhappy about the state of things. 

June 25th. Matters remained in statu quo until to-day; but 
the thaw has come at last, and, as it should do, from the female 
side. The horses were brought round this morning, as usual, to 
eat their ‘gram’ in front of the house; and the Arab, having en- 
joyed two days’ rest and a thorough grooming, looked in such good 
condition, that Janie was eager in her entreaties that her cousin 
should take her first ride on him this evening, and form an opinion 
of her new acquisition. Knowing that my attendance would be 
necessary (I have never been able to persuade Janie to become a 
horsewoman, she is far too timid), I made an effort to be more 
agreeable, and joined my persuasions to those of my wife; but Miss 
Anstruther would give no definite answer, and rather put the ques- 
tion to one side than otherwise; so I thought no more about it. 
Going towards the stables, however, in the afternoon, I saw the 
Arab standing ready saddled in his stall; and hearing it was by 
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order of the ‘ missy,’ concluded that I had either misunderstood 
her reticence, or she had changed her mind; so, telling the horse- 
keeper to get my animal also ready, returned to the house to hear 
what plans had been made in my absence. There I found Miss 
Anstruther standing by herself in the verandah, ready attired for 
her ride, and looking better in her hat and habit than I remember 
to have seen her look before. 

‘Janie has a headache, Captain Norton, and is lying down until 
dinner-time. I believe she is asleep,’ she said, as she observed the 
roving look I cast about in search of my wife. 

‘Ah, poor little woman, it will be the best thing for her,’ I 
replied. ‘The horses will be round directly, Miss Anstruther; but 
I am sorry you did not make me understand your intention of rid- 
ing more plainly; it was quite by chance that I returned home so 
early.’ 

At this she turned and regarded me with serious surprise. 

‘I had no intention of troubling you,’ she said quickly; ‘I can 
ride by myself.’ 

‘ By yourself, and on a strange animal, Miss Anstruther! It is 
quite out of the question.’ 

‘I have ridden all sorts of animals.’ 

‘ Perhaps ; but not without an attendant. What would the regi- 
ment think to see you riding alone ?’ 

‘I am sorry, I have mistaken the place,’ she said gravely. ‘I 
thought Mushin-Bunda was so very quiet that one might do any- 
thing here. Ishould not think of troubling you to accompany me.’ 
And she turned towards the house, as though with the intention of 
giving up her ride. But I placed myself upon the threshold, and 
barred her entrance. 

‘You have not been treating me fairly for some days ed Miss 
Anstruther. What have I done to offend you ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ she answered in a low voice. 

‘Then don’t add insult to your injury, by refusing my escort 
on this occasion. You need take no more notice of me, you know, 
than if I were your groom; and that will not be much alteration 
from your usual behaviour.’ 

She held her head so low that I could hardly see her face ; but she 
reéntered the verandah as I spoke, and I concluded that my terms 
were accepted. In another moment the horses were at the door. 

‘Come,’ I said, as gaily as I could, as I held out my hand to 
aid her in descending the steps; and as I took hers, I felt that it 
was trembling. I put her on her horse. Notwithstanding her 
height, she is almost feather-weight ; and her elastic figure sprang 
into the saddle, from the impetus it received from me, as though 
she had really been the animal to which I am so fond of comparing 
her. So I settled her in her seat, arranging her skirt and stirrup- 
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leather for her, and handing her the reins, without once looking in 
her face; and then I mounted my own horse, and we rode out of 
the compound side by side. The silence that we maintained was 
ominous. She did not speak a word, and I could think of nothing 
to say, although I felt that an explanation was about to take place 
between us. I was glad, therefore, when we came to a long strip 
of green turf, and I could suggest that she should try of what 
mettle her animal was made; a suggestion to which she dumbly 
assented by breaking into a canter. As we rode along together, I 
glanced at her light figure, poised like a bird upon the saddle, and 
saw that she rode well, sitting home to her crupper, and handling 
her reins as though she were accustomed to them. 

(N.B. I have read and heard a good deal about the want of 
grace in a woman’s seat on horseback, but, for my own part, I never 
think a lady looks so well as in that position, always provided that 
she understands her business and has a figure worth looking at. A 
handsome woman on a handsome horse is a sight for royalty, and I 
never know which to admire most, the mortal or the equine.) 

We cantered for a mile or more, and the action of the Arab 
seemed very perfect. I made an observation to this effect, when, 
having left the running horse-keepers far behind us, we at last drew 
rein, and found ourselves alone. But still my remark received no 
answer, and I was determined to make her speak. 

‘Am I intruding too much upon my privileges, Miss Anstruther, 
in venturing an opinion on the subject? Even a groom is some- 
times permitted, you know, to pass his judgment on the new acqui- 
sitions to his mistress’s stables.’ 

‘Don’t, Captain Norton; O, pray don’t.’ 

The words were uttered so hurriedly that I scarcely understood 
them ; but when I looked into her face for an explanation, I saw 
that she was crying. Now I cannot bear to see a woman cry. 
They may do anything they like with me—tease, bully, even insult 
me—so long as they keep their eyes dry; but Miss Anstruther’s 
tears were falling fast upon the bosom of her riding-habit. 

I could not endure to think that she might be annoyed with me 
and my bantering; perhaps unhappy at having to live at Mushin- 
Bunda, for it is a very dull and uninteresting place; and I said the 
first thing which came into my head. 

‘My dear girl, what is the matter with you ?” 

I suppose the question was stupid or ill-timed, or perhaps I 
don’t understand the ways of women, for instead of doing Miss An- 
struther any good, it changed her silent tears into such a storm of 
grief that I was quite alarmed. I have often seen Janie cry (in- 
deed, my little woman is rather fond of working her hydraulics on 
very small occasions), and I have been the unwilling witness at times 
to a good many tears from various members of the fair sex ; but 
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never in all my life have I seen such a tempest of passionate rain 
as poured from Margaret Anstruther’s eyes this evening. She 
sobbed so violently, and with so little restraint, that I began to be 
alarmed for the effect of her emotion, both on her horse and herself, 
and begged and entreated her to be calm, when all of a sudden, to 
my astonishment, the storm passed as quickly as it had arisen; and, 
except for her heaving bosom and sobbing breath, she was herself 


again. 

‘What must you think of me ?’ she inquired, turning her liquid 
eyes, still swimming in tears, upon my countenance. ‘I must have 
seemed so rude, so ungrateful to you both.’ 

‘ Think !’ I stammered, remembering all I have thought of her 
conduct. during the last few days; ‘I don’t think anything, Miss 
Anstruther; only I am afraid you cannot be happy with us or here.’ 

*O, it is not that!’ she exclaimed earnestly. ‘Neither place 
nor people can make any difference to me. Dear Janie is every- 
thing that is kind; and you——-you have been very patient with me 
—but nothing can lift off the humiliation, the degradation, that. I 
feel in being here at all.’ 

‘Degradation !’ I repeated, rather nettled at the term. 

“Yes, degradation !’ she said emphatically ; ‘else why am I in 
this country ? what is my place in India? I have an unele here, it 
is true; but so have I uncles in England. Why was Colonel An- 
struther chosen by my guardians as the one most fitted to offer me 
a home? Tell me that.’ 

“He is rich, and a bachelor,’ I commenced ; ‘and living alone, 
naturally—’ 

‘It is not so,’ she interrupted me; ‘and you know it, Captain 
Norton. It is because he lives in a country where women are scarce, 
and men have few opportunities of choice ; where a girl may pick 
up @ husband who might remain for ever unmarried at home; where 
we are looked at on arrival much as though we were articles of 
sale, and often purchased for motives unworthy the name of love or 
honour or esteem. You cannot deny it, because it is true, and I 
am wretched ;’ and with this Lionne buried her burning face in her 
hands. 

‘ But I can deny it!’ I exclaimed ; ‘for if this is the case with 
some girls sent out to this country, it is not with all. Look at your 
cousin Janie; surely you would never speak of her in that strain.’ 

‘Janie came out to the care of her sister, her nearest relation,’ 
was the low reply. 

«And you have come out to your relations, Miss Anstruther ; 
to friends who have but one wish, to see you happy and comfortable, 
and who would never dream of imputing such motives to an action 
which—’ 

‘Did you not dream of it 2?’ she retorted quickly, as she turned 
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her glowing glanee upon me. ‘ What was the question that you 
put: to Janie the second evening of my arrival : ‘‘ If she doesn’t want 
to get married, what is she here for?” I ought not to have heard 
it, perhaps, but you spoke so loudly that it was impossible to avoid 
doing so. And do you think I didn’t feel it ?’ 

She spoke so decidedly, and yet so mournfully, her eyes flashed 
with such proud indignant fire, whilst her figure seemed bowed be- 
neath the weight of her humiliation, that I had nothing to say for 
myself; and having attempted some stammering reply, which ended 
very abruptly, found that she was speaking again, though more to 
herself than me, and felt myself constrained to be silent and attend. 

‘I saw it from the first day I landed,’ she went on sadly. ‘I 
perceived in Mrs. Grant’s insinuations, and the remarks of her lady 
friends, that I was supposed to have been sent out to India with but 
one object—to get a husband; and it sickened me. But when I 
came here,’ she added in a lower voice, ‘I hoped it would be dif- 
ferent ; I hoped that you and Janie, being so lately married, would 
look on love and marriage in a holier light—as something too far 
removed from earthly calculations to be made the subject of mere 
speculation or convenience.’ 

‘O Miss Anstruther, forgive me!’ I exclaimed. 

‘It is I who should have said those words, Captain Norton. 
You disappointed me, and I have disappointed you. Yow raised 
in me a demon of a temper, which I should have been ashamed to 
manifest, which I am now most heartily ashamed even to recall. 
And you have been very patient with me, very good and very gen- 
tlemanly. Please forgive me, in your turn.’ 

And she placed her hand firmly and warmly into mine. 

‘You are too kind,’ I stammered, confused beyond measure at 
this rapid change of manner in my guest. ‘I spoke thoughtlessly ; 
but I see that I misjudged you. Only tell me now what you wish 
to be done, and I will execute it to the letter.’ 

‘I don’t deserve that you should do anything, Captain Norton, 
but hate me for a rude and sulky wretch; but I am so heartily sorry 
to have annoyed you.’ 

‘ Let us forget all that,’ I responded earnestly ; ‘ the annoyance 
was mutual, and I was the most to blame. Only tell me what to 
do in future, Margaret—I may call you Margaret, may I not, since 
we are cousins ?— in order to make you happy, and then I shall feel 
that I am quite forgiven.’ 

‘ Treat me as a human being,’ she answered gaily, ‘ and not as 
an animal for sale. Don’t ask your brother officers to the house on 
my account, nor thrust me forward for their contemplation in any 
way. Look on me as what I am: a creature who may stand alone 
all her life, and be contented so to stand; to whom marriage is but 
a chance in the future; so great a chance indeed, and so undesired 
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a certainty, that she does not even care to contemplate it nearer ; 
to whom her friends, if they will be her true and honest friends, are 
more valuable than a score of admirers.’ 

‘ Whatever I have been, you shall have a true and honest friend 
in me henceforward, Margaret.’ 

‘ That’s right ; so let us look upon our difference as settled, and 
make Janie’s heart glad by the beaming faces we take back with 
us. And now, let me hear your true opinion of my uncle’s present 
to me.’ 

We discoursed gaily on indifferent topics till we reached home ; 
when Janie was indeed made glad (as Margaret had predicted) by 
the cheerful conversation we maintained at the dinner-table, and the 
little bit of confidence I reposed in her when we found ourselves 
alone. She was so delighted to think I should appreciate her dear 
Lionne at her true value at last. Not that I told Janie every word 
that had passed between her cousin and myself; for, added to its 
being unnecessary, I am not sure that my little girl would under- 
stand Miss Anstruther’s feelings on the subject, or properly respect 
her pride. She would mention it again to her probably; and in her 
simplicity, wishing to be kind and interested, try to sift her reasons 
to the bottom, and perhaps annoy where she desired to please. So 
I only said that our quarrel was altogether done away with, and 
would never be renewed; and that, as her cousin seemed to prefer 
a quiet life, we would inaugurate no farther dinner-parties on her 
account ; which would suit us better, I concluded, and be more in 
accordance with our usual style of living. To all which my wife 
heartily agreed ; and I feel more at charity with myself and all man- 
kind than I have done for some time past. I shall keep my word 
with Margaret Anstruther; and extend no farther encouragement 
to the bachelors who may come lounging about my house. It is a 
strange taste on her part; but she must be a girl in a thousand 
to dislike admiration, and to look upon careless attentions as an 
offence against the solemnity of marriage. It is a solemn thing, 
when you come to think, that if you make a mistake upon the 
subject, you are in for it, and nothing can pull you out again. I 
wonder if Margaret has had an unrequited attachment; I should 
not be in the least surprised, were I told so; it would be quite in 
accordance with the grave melancholy expression of her eyes, and 
her dislike to society. I must try and discover. 





CONFESSIONS OF AN EMINENT SWELL-MOBSMAN 


CONDENSED FROM HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY,—‘ FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED’ 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


On the morning of the 20th of May 1782, that little shrill pro- 
test against coming troubles which announces a child’s first appear- 
ance on any stage was heard in the upper room of the cottage of 
Mr. Vaux, butler and house-steward to a Mr. Summer, M.P., re- 
siding in the village of East Clandon, Surrey. The infant’s tears 
were in this case prophetic enough, for the future life was to be 
chequered and unfortunate. The butler’s wife fondling her little boy 
at her bosom, while the halo of perfect innocence lent it a certain sort 
of divinity, little thought that those tiny pink fingers then stretched 
out eagerly for the coral with the silver bells would some day be 
snatching at other people’s purses, or that those slender wrists would 
be so often girdled by the constable’s handcuffs. 

The butler’s son grew up quick, vain, clever, and mercurial; now 
wishing to go to sea, now stealing off to Newmarket to try and get 
engaged in a racing stable ; to-day planning to join a strolling com- 
pany, to-morrow hot for the army, the navy, or some other such ad- 
venturous life. Vaux’s father, a selfish, irritable fellow, relinquish- 
ing his butler’s place, opened a hatter’s and hosier’s shop in Great 
Turnstile; and failing in this branch of trade, turned tallow-chandler. 
The boy, no great favourite at home, was placed with his grand- 
father, a wandering, restless man, who by foolish fondness prepared 
the lad’s mind for future demoralisation. Every man in his time 
has many opportunities which, taken at the flood, lead on to for- 
tune. Vaux threw all his recklessly away. An uncle, a surgeon, 
wished to take him as an apprentice, but he declined to go. The 
offer of a gentleman, who took a fancy to the quick boy, to pay his 
expenses at Oxford, and send him there to be educated with his 
son, was also refused; and Vaux was at last sent, on approval, to 
Messrs. Swan and Parker, exporting linendrapers at Liverpool. 
Vaux’s business as junior apprentice was to polish the counters, trim 
the lamps, carry out parcels, and help in the retail trade. The boy, 
now just turned fourteen, was soon led away by the bad example of 
King, a senior apprentice of dissipated habits. The want of money 
soon led him into thieving. He began to pilfer. The idle appren- 
tice soon became full of shame and remorse, but his remorse took 
the questionable form of directing his employer to book articles ima- 
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ginary customers had selected, and henceforward daily purloining 
small sums ; first to repay his debts of honour, then to supply him- 
self with money for daily visits to a cock-pit. These peculations, 
unfortunately for Vaux, were only suspected but not discovered ; 
yet at the end of five months the dissolute lad was returned to his 
parents as idle and vicious. But the charges were condoned by a 
postscript, that the boy’s smartness and activity were really wonder- 
ful ; and the inordinately vain thief considered that as cancelling all 
detracting remarks. 

Restless and desultory, Vaux now took a fancy to what he is 
pleased (in his scoundrel autobiography) to call ‘ the pleasing variety 
and perplexity of the law,’ and was sent to a lawyer’s office in New- 
square, Lincoln’s-inn. Here the butler’s son turned copying-clerk, 
and farther improved his mind by cultivating the society of thieves, 
sharpers, and men who lived by their wits, at the Blue Lion in 
Gray’s-inn-lane. Vaux there fell in with a young man who had 
been a steward on board the Montague (seventy-four), and was going 
to Portsmouth to join another ship. The two men agreed to walk 
the seventy-four miles together. Their money being all gone by 
the time they got to Kingston, Vaux put in practice some of his 
Blue-Lion experiences, and started what London thieves call ‘ the 
letter-racket lay.’ A sham memorial he drew up talked of ‘ young 
man—respectable family—series of misfortunes—greatest distress— 
destitute—charitable assistance—own reward—smallest donations 
—ever pray.’ Then forging the mayor’s name for a handsome sub- 
seription, Vaux started to test the charity of the market-town with 
tolerable success, realising about five pounds in a few hours; and 
returning to London, Vaux took a third degree in the swindlers’ col- 
lege by turning billiard-sharper. He joined a gang of six that fre- 
quented rooms in Bow-street, and told him their tricks. It was the 
old lay—sham matches, and ‘ playing booty.’ They all met nightly 
at the Piazza coffee-house, where they practised billiard-sharping. 

Vaux, soon sick of such small precarious profits, now wavered 
again into respectable life, and became clerk to Mr. Dalton, a lawyer 
of Bury St. Edmunds ; very prudently forging his own testimonials. 
A few weeks of honest work satisfied our rogue, and he prepared for 
a profitable run back to London. He first obtained clothes, boots, 
and linen on credit, and sent them up to a pawnbroker in town, 
to be kept till called for. He then packed off all his own clothes, 
and filled his trunk with brick-bats, to reimburse his landlady, and 
took the coach for London, stealing a letter of Mr. Dalton’s con- 
signing a portmanteau with two coats, sixteen waistcoats, and four- 
teen pairs of second-hand breeches, to a tailor in Cecil-street Strand. 
Vaux on his arrival in town obtained the portmanteau at the wagon- 
office in Bishopsgate-street, and pawned the clothes piece by piece. 

He then applied for a place as shopman to Mr. Giffard, keeper 
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of a masquerade and habit warehouse in Tavistock-street. The aa- 
dacious applicant represented himself as late shopman to a mythical 
Mr. Drake, a tradesman in High-street Portsmouth. And here we 
may premise that we feel no reluctance to relate these and other 
thieves’ tricks ; for if they give a hint to one dishonest person, they 
will, on the other hand, be certain to arm twenty honest men with 
the power of detecting and defeating such schemes. Vaux soon 
found a fence (receiver), a Jew salesman, to buy cards of lace and 
other valuables, which he purloined at night when the master had 
gone to bed. He also obtained cloth and lace for the shop from 
neighbouring tradesmen. The Jew gave him only a guinea a card 
for the lace, which was worth as much a yard. All money paid him 
Vaux pocketed, putting down the articles in the books to deceive his 
employer. ‘Ten weeks of this mean scoundrelism, even with the 
Jew’s discount, brought in sixty pounds. The active young shop- 
man now prepared for the levant by removing his clothes to secret 
lodgings, and filling his portmanteau with the usual inexpensive and 
promising brickbats. He then pawned a new riding-habit, worth 
five pounds fifteen shillings and sixpence, for thirty shillings in 
Drury-lane. 

A fortnight after leaving Mr. Giffard’s, Vaux went to the Drury- 
lane pawnbroker to buy some unredeemed silk handkerchiefs. The 
man kept him waiting, and at once sent out a boy in a significant 
way for ten pounds of silver. Alarmed at the delay, Vaux was about 
to leave, when who should enter but Mr. Giffard’s partner and a 
Bow-street officer. Vaux tried to give them the rush, to use a 
thieves’ phrase, but was overpowered, secured, and, after a short de- 
tention at the Brown Bear in Bow-street, committed to the ‘ Bas- 
tille,’ as the house of correction was then called. This was Vaux’s 
first experience of the dark side of a thief’s life. He had picked 
fruit from the golden tree; now the leafless gibbet-tree began to 
loom before his eyes. 

He was next sent to the new Clerkenwell prison, where he spent 
seven weeks in very cheerful society, the prison being full of first- 
class ‘family men’ (thieves) and ‘ prigs,’ ‘ toby gills’ (highwaymen), 
‘cracksmen’ (burglars), and ‘buz grabs’ (pickpockets). On being 
acquitted, and returning to the world, Vaux found that a respectable 
friend to whom he had intrusted his rooms had levanted with twenty 
pounds and all his best clothes. 

A few days after his release, Vaux met in Fleet-street a young 
man named Bromley, with whom he had been in the habit of talk- 
ing at the gate of the ‘ common side’ at Clerkenwell. He was the 
son of a master tailor, and a professional pickpocket. Bromley took 
Vaux and introduced him to a thieves’ club at the White Swan, near 
Temple-bar. Hearing that Vaux was poor, he said, ‘ You’re to 
blame, my kiddy, if you want tin while any other bloke has it. I 
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don’t mean to. Take a walk with me. I turned out three readers 
(pocket-books) to-day, without finding a shilling ; but we can’t always 
be lucky.’ Vaux pleaded he had never tried buzzing, and should not 
be able to do his part. Bromley said he would work, if Vaux and an- 
other man only covered him. A genteel-looking man then advanced 
to their table, and asked Bromley if he would ‘ take a walk.’ Look- 
ing hard at Vaux, Bromley replied, ‘ Yes, sir, with all my heart. 
This gentleman’ (Vaux) ‘is a friend of mine; he’ll take a turn with 
us. It’s all right: he’s one of us.’ The three ‘buz grabs’ then 
went into Fleet-street, and selecting a likely man in a crowd at the 
window of Messrs. Laurie and Whittle the printsellers, Bromley 
picked a pocket, his companions covering him. The book contained 
surgical instruments, and eleven potinds in notes, which were at 
once divided. 

In the course of only three months these ingenious youths prac- 
tised almost every species of petty thieving. They had thirteen dif- 
ferent ‘lays:’ ‘ buzzing,’ or pocket-picking ; ‘ dragging,’ or cutting 
trunks off carriages; ‘swaking,’ or creeping into unguarded places 
and stealing what first came to hand; ‘hoisting,’ or shop-lifting ; 
‘ pinching,’ or secreting valuables while pretending to buy; ‘smash- 
ing,’ or passing bad money and forged notes; ‘jumping,’ or getting 
into the lower windows of houses to steal plate; ‘spanking,’ or 
breaking shop-windows to snatch at valuables, having first tied-up 
the shop-door; ‘starring,’ or cutting a hole in a pane of glass si- 
lently to remove watches or jewelry; the ‘kid rig,’ stealing parcels 
from errand-boys under false pretences ; the ‘ letter-racket,’ before 
described ; the ‘ order-racket,’ obtaining goods by forged orders ; 
and the ‘snuff-racket,’ throwing snuff in a tradesman’s eyes, and 
then running off with money or valuables. 

On Sunday the 17th August 1800, Vaux and Bromley set out 
intending to visit a Jew in Petticoat-lane, and purchase of him some 
useful half-guineas and seven-shilling pieces. Stopping to try pockets 
in a crowd round a shop that had been broken open the night be- 
fore, Bromley was caught by a turnkey of the Poultry compter while 
endeavouring to convey a stolen handkerchief to Vaux. They were 
both found guilty of stealing a handkerchief, value elevenpence (to 
save them from the punishment of death), and both were transported 
for seven years, being sentenced on the same day with forty others. 
A month after the sessions Vaux and his agreeable but feloniously- 
minded young friend were seized with the jail-fever, a disorder bred 
of dirt and culpable neglect, which at that time devastated our 
infamous and cruel prisons. Vaux recovered, after three weeks of 
trance and delirium, to find his irons broken off, and himself linked 
on to a chain of thirteen other unfortunates, to be marched off to 
Blackfriars-bridge, where a lighter was ready to drop down to Graves- 
end, to where the Minorca transport lay, bound for Port Jackson. 
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The Nile and Canada were also there ; the former carrying one hun- 
dred women from different gaols, and the latter vessel and the Min- 
orca one hundred thieves each. The three vessels started from Spit- 
head with three hundred sail of merchantmen, under convoy of a 
frigate and sloop-of-war, that brought up the rear like sheep-dogs, 
scolding at the laggers with angry cannon. A few days after they 
put to sea, Vaux, being found smart and nimble with his pen, was 
appointed captain’s clerk. On the 21st of June the thieves’ fleet 
sailed, and on the 14th of December the vessels furled their sails 
and let-go their anchors in Sydney cove. 

A judicious letter from Vaux to Mr. Palmer, the commissary of 
New South Wales, procured the young man a recommendation to 
Governor King. (This part of Vaux’s story is not, perhaps, strictly 
relevant to the thief’s history ; but we give it because it is interest- 
ing as a record of the treatment of convicts at that time.) The day 
after the muster on landing, most of the prisoners were sent up the 
country to various kinds of labour. Vaux was sent for on the 19th 
to Government House, to be examined by the worthy but eccentric 
governor, whom Vaux found seated at an official-looking table, with 
several of the colonial authorities. The conversation that ensued 
was as good as a play, and commenced thus (we give it in the gen- 
tleman ‘ dummy hunter’s’ own words) : 

Governor (regarding me from head to foot with a most inquisi- 
tive eye, or rather four eyes,—for he wore spectacles,—and with a 
manner the very reverse of encouraging). Well, Mr. Vaux, what 
were you sent here for ? 

Vaux (of course a little embarrassed at this unexpected ques- 
tion, so abruptly put). Sir, I had the misfortune to be acquainted 
with a person of bad character, who in my company commit- 
ted— 

Governor (interrupting impatiently). But, Mr. Vaux, come to 
the point at once. I don’t want you to come round here and then 
back again and round the other way (drawing circles on the table 
with his finger, and all the while staring at me, which, indeed, he 
continued to do as long as I remained in the room, as if determined 
to put me out of countenance). Recollect, Mr. Vaux, you are not 
at the bar of the Old Bailey now. I ask you, what you were sent 
here for ? 

Vaux. Sir, I was charged with picking a gentleman’s pocket ; 
but, though your excellency may doubt my assertion, I solemnly 
assure you I was ignorant of that fact. I was clerk to Mr. Preston, 
a lawyer in King’s-Bench-walk. 

Governor (with a frown). That I very much doubt, sir; that 
I very much doubt, sir; that I very much doubt, Mr. Vaux. 

Vaux. I am sorry your excellency has so bad an opinion of me. 
I assure you, sir, it is the fact. 
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Governor. Well, Mr. Vaux, I shall send you to a place where 
your roguery will very soon be found out. 

Vaux. I hope not, your excellency. I trust you will have— 

Governor (interrupting). Well, I hope so too, Mr. Vaux ; I hope 
so too; I hope so too, sir. But mind, I only give you a caution : 
take care of yourself. 

‘Then hastily scribbling a few words on a scrap of paper, he 
handed it to me ; and ordering a light horseman to attend me, made 
a motion for me to withdraw; which I was glad enough to do, in 
order to be relieved from this embarrassing situation. On going 
out, the horseman informed me he had orders to see myself and 
baggage on board the Paramatta passage-boat. The paper I had 
received proved to be an order to the boatman to that effect; and 
on the reverse was a memorandum, purporting that I was appointed 
clerk to Mr. Baker, store-keeper at Hawkesburg.’ 

Here was another opportunity of making a fresh start—a tide 
in the affairs of men. But Vaux, to obtain money, soon forged 
Governor King’s signature to orders for stores, which he sold for 
his own profit. The governor, exasperated at a discovery of these 
frauds, at once ordered Vaux into the gaol, and ordered the public 
executioner to flog him (‘ Give him five-and-twenties’), till he con- 
fessed who were his accomplices. 

On the 10th of February 1807, Vaux returned to England with 
a free pardon, as clerk to Governor King, in whose stead Governor 
Bligh now reigned. On landing, he crossed at once to Gosport ; 
and having dressed and had his head floured at a bum-boat woman’s, 
he took the coach for London, the outside fare of which—seventeen 
shillmgs—swallowed up nearly all the funds he had; once more a 
free man, once more ready for a fresh plunge into the mad sea of 
vice and infamy. 

The old failing now soon came over him again, and the re- 
lapse set in with the fury of an irresistible fever. Left in the 
coach at Henley, while the passengers were at breakfast, Vaux 
searched the seats, and stole a Birmingham parcel likely to contain 
money. On leaving the coach in London, and opening the pur- 
loined parcel, he found it to contain specimens of tenpenny nails, 
some harness ornaments, a letter, and forty-seven pounds in bank- 
notes. Instantly spending forty pounds of the booty in clothes and 
jewelry, Vaux became first a clerk to the crown officer, and then 
a reader in a printing-office on Snow-hill, with strict intentions of 
‘ living on the square’ and ‘ giving up prigging.’ These good reso- 
lutions lasted for three weeks ; at the end of that time Vaux unfor- 
tunately met with several old ‘lags’ (men who had been transported), 
and, worst of all, with his former companion Bromley, who had just 
returned from seven rough years on board the Portsmouth hulks, with 
intentions as full of mischief to society as those of Vaux himself. 
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Bromley having ‘ neither the appearance nor the manners of a 
gentleman,’ Vaux used him only to receive and carry off purloined 
articles, never suffering him to converse with him or even approach 
him except in private. From one to five daily these worthy com- 
panions were employed in visiting jewellers’, watchmakers’, and 
pawnbrokers’ shops. Relying on his dress and manner, Vaux, now 
a swell-mobsman of eminence, resolved on making a thieving tour 
through London, street by street. This grand idea he prosecuted 
with such energy, that in twelve months he had not left ten jewel- 
lers’ shops in London untried. His ‘ dodge’ was, to enter a shop 
and request to look at seals, rings, chains, or brooches. Then while 
contemptuously examining them and looking the shopman hard in 
the face, by quick sleight-of-hand he generally slipped two, three, or 
more down his coat-sleeve, made purposely wide for their receipt. He 
then either bought a trifle to save appearances, or requested a card 
of the shop. The quick return of the goods to the window was his 
assurance that he was unsuspected. He was never once detected ; 
if suspected, he ‘ bounced it out;’ the result of which was that his 
fashionable indignation generally obtained him an apology. Even 
when suspected, Vaux often carried off the spoil. Some shops he 
visited two, and even three, times with success. To prevent acci- 
dents, however, Vaux made it a rule never to enter a new shop with 
his last purloining in his pocket. Bromley conveyed away the plun- 
der time by time. These thefts brought Vaux on an average about 
ten pounds a week. His evenings he spent pleasantly and usefully 
at the theatres, taking toll of purses, pocket-books, and snuff-boxes. 
Vaux never allowed Bromley to accompany him to such fashionable 
places, nor would he steal in company with thieves known to the 
police. He very frequently collected twenty pocket-books of an 
evening, but never found more than twenty pounds in any one case. 
The average profit was three pounds, though he knew street ‘ dummy 
hunters’ who had made from three hundred to four hundred pounds 
at a haul. When agood reward was offered for a pocket-book, Vaux 
sometimes restored it through the agency of a friend. Being now 
a thriving ‘ prig’ in a large way of business, Vaux married, requiring 
a trusty companion to help him in public places, to occupy the atten- 
tion of shopmen, and to allure gentlemen with silver snuff-boxes and 
full pockets. One night at Drury Lane Vaux was surrounded on 
leaving the theatre by several gentlemen, who demanded their lost 
purses and pocket-books. There was a cry running through Little 
Russell-street to have him hanged; when a friendly thief, dressed as 
a man of fashion, came up, reasoned with the mob, and led Vaux 
off triumphantly, with the air of a gentleman hurt and astonished at 
the rudeness and injustice of an English crowd. 

Soon after this escape, Vaux attended a reform meeting at the 
Mermaid tavern at Hackney, in search of snuff-boxes and other in- 
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considerable trifles. Trying several pockets in the thickest of the 
crowd, but finding no pocket-books, Vaux at length used his pro- 
fessional scissors, and slitting the bottoms of two inside pockets, 
drew out two snuff-boxes. To his disgust they proved to be only 
wood and japanned leather, and Vaux threw them away. From the 
third pocket, however, he drew a prize—a new, elegant, heavy silver 
snuff-box. Having no accomplice, Vaux gave the box to the land- 
lady to keep, under pretence of wishing it filled with rappee. Un- 
fortunately for Vaux the landlady’s little boy heard the gentleman 
who lost the box complain of his loss in the inn-yard, and told him 
that his mother had had just such a box left with her. On Vaux 
returning for the box, he was seized. In Vaux’s pockets were found 
a suspicious pair of small keen scissors without a sheath, a thief’s 
knife for ‘ starring the glaze,’ and a pair of silver spectacles for dis- 
guise. Vaux was tried for this theft, and acquitted. A fellow- 
prisoner had supplied Vaux with a snuff-box to flourish in court 
during his trial, to prove that he was in the habit of taking snuff. 
The defence was, that he had found the box; and the acquittal took 
place in consequence of the landlady, in a flurry, deposing that Vaux 
said he had just found the box when he handed it to her to be filled. 

This inveterate thief had been confined in Clerkenwell prison in 
the same ward with two genteel young brothers, both cast for death 
for stealing rings from a jeweller’s shop in Leadenhall-street. They 
informed Vaux of several excellent shops he had overlooked in his 
predatory tour; and on his acquittal gave him a list, with hints for 
his guidance, on a promise that, if successful, he would pay them 
an agency for the suggestion. They laid special emphasis on a Mr. 
Bilger, a jeweller of eminence in Piccadilly. They pronounced him as 
beyond dispute ‘a good flat.” Vaux was to go in, bespeak a diamond 
ring, and, while looking over trays of loose brilliants under pretence 
of selecting, was dexterously to purloin a dozen or so. Vaux 
started on his expedition a day or two after his release, his whiskers 
curled, elegantly dressed in black coat, blue pantaloons, and hessian 
boots, with gold watch, gold eyeglass, and all the appurtenances of 
fashion among the swell-mob. Bromley, his old friend, scout, assist- 
ant, spy, aide-de-camp, was at the door to watch Bilger and his 
shopmen. With the languid air of a Bond-street lounger, almost 
fainting from the very exertion of speaking, Vaux lifted a hat of 
the extremest fashion, passed his fingers through his powdered hair, 
and requested to see some of Mr. Bilger’s most elegant diamond rings. 
Bilger was sorry, extremely sorry, but he should have to send to his 
working jeweller. Vaux was languidly vexed, and, pulling out his gold 
watch, found he had an appointment at the Canon coffee-house to 
which he must at once attend; but if the articles would be ready 
without fail, he might possibly look in a little after six. The accom- 
plished gentleman then sauntered out of the shop, bowed out and 
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attended to the outer door by the obsequious and deluded Bilger. 
Bromley and Vaux retired to a public-house opposite the jeweller’s, 
and discussed future measures over a pipe and glasses of negus. 

The ‘grand design,’ as the vain rascal called it, was but half 
worked out. About half-past six Vaux went again to Bilger’s, 
leaving Bromley outside to sneak and spy through the glass door. 
Bilger was ten thousand times more respectful than ever. He 
expressed his sorrow that only three rings had been sent; but he 
should be honoured and obliged by orders for one to any pattern. 
The rings on the card shown were marked thirteen, nine, and six 
guineas. Vaux thought them paltry; money was really no object. 
He wanted one, for a lady, worth the whole three put together. 
Mr. Bilger’s son and partner now bowed himself forward, and vol- 
unteered to sketch different styles of fancy rings. Vaux examined 
the styles with supercilious attention ; but requested to see a tray of 
loose Ciamonds to decide on the size of the stones. Bilger deeply 
regretied he had none by him; so did Vaux. Our gentleman finally 
selected the design of a cluster ring, with a large brilliant in the 
middle, ‘a strictly elegant article.’ He then requested to look at 
a case of diamond shirt-pins and brooches. Bilger was almost in tears 
this time, and slightly apoplectic with repeated bowing. He had 
only pearl pins. Vaux instantly swnk a brooch worth three guineas 
in his well of a shirt-sleeve. A four-guinea clasp soon joined it. 
Vaux was rapidly going deeper, when a lady coming in to look at 
earrings drew away young Bilger, and left the coast free for a 
decisive stroke. The diamond rings were near the show-glass, with 
many small articles scattered among them. 

The candles hardly threw any clear light so far along the coun- 
ter. Bilger was divided between Vaux and the lady. Vaux got 
the rings safely ‘welled,’ ready to replace if there was any pre- 
mature alarm. Then, looking at his watch, he observed he was 
going to the theatre. He would not trouble Mr. Bilger any more. 
The articles were far too tawdry and common ; but he would take the 
drawings ; and if he met with nothing elsewhere richer or more ele- 
gant, would call again in a few days. He then drew on his gloves, 
wishing desperately to get off while all was well. Bilger hoped he 
would satisfy him by looking at his brilliant assortment of gold 
watches. It was a risk; but Vaux could not refuse, though he said 
that he had a very good watch already as to performance,—cost a 
mere trifle, twenty guineas ; but he might some day want an elegant 
watch for a lady, so he would just run his eye over them. They 
were fancy watches for ladies, from thirty to one hundred guineas 
each, chased, enamelled, and ornamented with pearls and diamonds. 
They were ranged on velvet in five parallel lines ; beside every watch 
there was a seal or trinket. Bilger rubbed his hands with exulta- 
tion. ‘ There they are, sir,’ he said, ‘a most fashionable assortment. 
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Allow me to recommend them. They are all a-going, sir—all a- 
going.’ ‘ Wish they were,’ thought Vaux ; for his great revenge had 
stomach for them all. It was impossible to pinch (prig) a watch 
unless the lot was thrown into disorder. Vaux therefore slipped a 
six-guinea seal into his sleeve, and reluctantly stole off with apo- 
logies and large promises of patronage. Bilger bowed till the rogue 
was out of sight. Then Vaux, throwing off all fashionable languor, 
ran headlong, and was soon joined by Bromley, who reported that 
Bilger, worn out by bowing, had joined his son and the lady tran- 
quilly, and had not examined the cards or cases. He congratulated 
Vaux, and received two guineas for covering. The next morning 
Vaux gave his wife a ruby and diamond ring, and kept a sixteen- 
guinea double-rowed half hoop for his own elegant little finger. 
He sold the others to a Jew receiver, and visiting the two amiable 
and useful brothers in Newgate, rewarded them with a present, and 
treated the whole ward to ale and porter. 

A few days after, this consummate rascal had actually the match- 
less impudence (against his wife’s and Bromley’s advice) to try Bilger 
the French jeweller again; leaving word that if Bromley reported 
that he was detained on suspicion, his wife was at once to get the 
rings out of pawn and conceal them. Bilger junior was surprised 
and doubtful; Bilger senior cold and formal. It was too late, how- 
ever, to recede. Vaux gave minute orders for the ring. The young 
man wrote down every particular with the strictest attention—really 
all the time noting down Vaux’s eyes, teeth, and hair. Direction— 
Mr. Deakin, 13 Curzon-street, Mayfair. The gentleman requested 
to see the assortment of watches, as he intended to purchase one. 
When the ring was finished, Vaux said, ‘ That will do very well, Mr. 
Bilger.’ Then buttoning his coat composedly, Bilger bowed him out 
with as much politeness but with less warmth than at the first visit. 
Bromley’s report was, that Bilger had stood a minute watching 
before he closed the door—evidently a narrow squeeze. 

A few days after, Turner — Vaux’s pawnbroker in Brydges- 
street, Covent-garden—expressed a curiosity to know if a lady who 
often pawned jewelry there was Vaux’s ‘ good lady;’ and offered to 
buy jewelry outright. The next time Vaux went to Turner’s there 
was much mysterious whispering; and the police being evidently 
secretly sent for, Vaux prudently gave them leg-bail, under pretence 
of going into the street to call in his wife. It was now getting hot 
for Vaux, who instantly changed his lodgings, and removed stealthily 
to Webber-row, St. George’s-fields. Here he was informed that a 
search was making for him, and that a reward had been offered. 
In January 1807 Vaux, having pawned everything, ‘ including even 
his books, some of which were valuable,’ sallied out once more to try 
the theatres ; but stealing four guineas-worth of knives and pencil- 
cases at a razor-maker’s in Ludgate-hill by the way, returned home 
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elated. He then, in an unlucky hour, proposed to take his wife a 
walk over Blackfriars- bridge ; and was rash enough to venture into 
the Butcher’s Arms in Clare-market, to arrange with a friend a trip 
to an approaching fight at Moulsey Hurst. 

As the Bow-street officers repeatedly visited this den, the visit 
was peculiarly mad and reckless. He was instantly betrayed ; the 
officers soon after coming in, said, ‘Mr. Vaux, we want you,’ and 
dragged him off to the St. Martin’s watch-house. They stopped to 
look at him outside by the light of a lamp; then one said, ‘ We’re 
right, Jack; he answers the description; come along.’ The other 
said, ‘ We wondered who the devil it was that was so busy at the 
Haymarket last summer.’ 

On the 15th of February, Vaux, who had contrived in the mean 
time to get his whiskers cut off, and the style of his hair altered, 
but all in vain, was tried and found guilty. After conviction he was 
double-ironed and locked in a condemned cell with a forger, who 
shortly after was led to the gallows. A second companion having 
been hung, Vaux was sentenced to transportation for life, and sent 
on board the Retribution hulk at Woolwich, in which six hundred 
convicts were already confined. 

On arriving at New South Wales, Vaux became a marked con- 
vict. He was sent to Coal River to wheel coals out of the mines 
(no diamond rings now); and he eventually became a constable, and 
returned to the town-gang at Sydney. Finding the governor obdu- 
rate in refusing to let him enter as a clerk in one of the public 
offices, Vaux tried to conceal himself in an Indiaman on the point of 
sailing, but was discovered and sentenced—with twenty-seven other 
stow-away men and four women—to fifty lashes in the public lumber- 
yard. After this Vaux was sent back to the Coal River, and his 
education again, as ever, standing him in good stead, the storekeeper 
of the settlement at once appointed him clerk. 

In the seventh year on the Coal River Mr. James Hardy Vaux 
ceased to write his Confessions, and his subsequent fate is unknown 
to us. Like many other thieves, of the swell-mob class especially, 
he seems to have been a plausible, ingenious, clever fellow ; fit for 
far better work than he ever accomplished. Led away by dissipa- 
tion and vanity from honesty, virtue, and competence, to delusive 
hopes, violent pleasures, they suddenly gave way under his feet, and 
left him before the prime of life a miserable, hopeless, remorseful, 
toiling outlaw, far from wife, kindred, and home. 

There is not a line in these Confessions that does not indirectly 
tend to show the misery and hopelessness of a dishonest life. The 
momentary triumphs yielded with terrible rapidity to the most de- 
plorable reverses. There is a certain sense of power, it is true, in 
such ceaseless conspiracies against society; but every man’s hand 
is against the thief, and sooner or later he is sure to be run down. 
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Ir was that time in spring when the first morn 

Moves the moist shadows from the earth, and birds 
Reveillé sing, for silent night is borne 

By the slow hours away; when waking herds 
First haunt the fields; what time the wayward bee 
Bears balmy wealth from bloom on lawn and lea, 

And man again his loins to labour girds. 


In yon old tower, whose craggy base the sea 
-Wets daily, stood a lord of many lands, 
Full armed; and round him, sunken on one knee, 
A maiden bound a scarf with fearful hands— 
A silk white scarf with cross of gold—as fair 
Was her white brow and fall of golden hair ; 
And he looked down, well pleased with such dear bands. 


Her lover, since he first her eyes had seen ; 
For love lurked in those dreaming eyes, which made 
His midnight noon, and ever since had been 
The lode-star of his life. He long had prayed 
To seek some knightly service for her sake ; 
But what strong Fate a whiter sun could make 
Than that which shone when by her side he stayed ? 


She knelt on this, his mother on that side 
Stood, for at last his foolish quest he won ; 

His mother, who that quest had long denied, 
Gazing with clasped hands on her only son, 

Thought, ‘ After, a sweet life and free from care 

Is theirs.’ But who to praise a day shall dare, 
Or call it happy, ere that day be done ? 


His arms shone rosy red, by that young light 
Which faintly through the latticed oriel fell 
Illumined: round him many a storied fight 
Worked in old tapestry was there, to tell 
His father’s fame in azure, green, and gold, 
Worked by small fingers, idle long and cold— 
As cold as those he clasped to say ‘ Farewell.’ 
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Thrice in the midst the sad sound broken died, 
As though some inner warning urged ‘ Forbear.’ 
Yet firm he thrust the oaken door aside, 
And firm he passed adown the winding stair, 
And firm he crossed the moat—of widened eyes 
The mark, men bowed, and maids dropped courtesies— 
And so at last into the larger air. 


But then, ‘ Alone,’ he cried, ‘ at last alone !’ 
And let his face change with his thought; the while 
Fronting the rising sun he rode, all blown 
By the sea-wind, and sometimes a faint smile 
Stole over him with dream of tourney’s prize ; 
And then this shadow fell athwart his eyes, 
‘I shall be distant from her many a mile.’ 


And now the one full star, which measures time 

For mortals here, through every house had been ; 
And now once more the world was in its prime, 

And hill and vale once more were wrapt in green. 
And, for that day he promised to return, 
She waited till all stars began to burn, 

And round the battlements the wind blew keen. 


Night, which makes glad the shepherd’s heart, was gone, 
And yet he came not; and dim morning rose, 

And yet she watched on that high tower alone 
For him, who, turning his brave breast to foes, 

Had turned his back on love, from stars to sun, 

And still from sun to stars; till one by one 
Her hopes fell like dead leaves at autumn’s close. 


For she from prime to even-song had fed 
Her hungry heart with hopes of the fireside ; 
Imagined all, and to herself oft said, 
Hearing the distant murmur of the tide, 
‘He comes!’ and ere the lark had left the lea, 
The first faint flush of morning seemed to be 
The dear gleam of his arms so long denied. 


But on the path he trod tall grass shall grow, 
And flame shall freeze, and snow and ice shall burn, 
And midday heaven with myriad stars shall glow 
As in midnight, before he may return ; 
Before in this low world she hear again 
The voice which solaced always all her pain, 
His voice, who lies half hid by weeds and fern. 
Srconp Serizs, Vou. I. F.S. Vou. XI. AA 
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Struck by the lightning’s ruddy shaft he lies, 

While she waits for him; but his brows are cold. 
The moaning thunder in the distance dies, 

And birds again their woodland council hold ; 
Churls leave their shelter under neighbouring trees, 
Comes summer murmuring once more of bees, 

Dank flowers their beauties to the sun unfold. 


Only the strongest oak, the tallest tree 

Throws out its wide arms to the winds no more ; 
And under it, as motionless, lies he 

Who the red cross and snowy silk scarf bore. 
From time to time his furbished arms, which gleam 
Touched by the sunlight or the moon’s white beam, 

Startle the hare which burrowed there before. 


JAMES MEW. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE HAPSBURGS 


BY LADY ALICE HAY 


In the vault of the imperial chapel at Vienna there rests one small 
simple coffin. More than a century has elapsed since the day when 
it was deposited in that gloomy mansion of the dead ; and perhaps 
very few persons are acquainted with the brief touching story of the 
young princess whose ashes it contains. 

The Archduchess Maria Josepha was the fairest, the gentlest, 
and the most beloved of the six beautiful daughters of Maria Theresa 
and Francis of Lorraine. The emperor idolised her, and the im- 
perious empress-queen, who had little time or inclination to lavish 
caresses on her children, was known to regard her with peculiar 
indulgence. Contemporary writers all agree in praising the beauty, 
the peculiar sweetness of disposition, and the winning grace which 
made the young archduchess so lovely and so lovable; whilst her 
passionate attachment for her family, and especially for her father, 
made her their idol. The sudden death of the Emperor Francis in 
1764 was the first shadow cast on the bright existence of Josepha ; 
and it is said that from thenceforth a deep melancholy oppressed 
the young archduchess. Time passed away: the princess was now 
in her sixteenth year, and rumours of her approaching marriage had 
already been for some months in circulation, when it was officially 
announced that the hand of Maria Josepha of Hapsburg-Lorraine 
had been plighted to the young King Ferdinand II. of Naples. The 
alliance was in every way brilliant and advantageous; it secured an 
influential and important ally to the Austrian empire ; it increased 
the dignity of the imperial family; and it enabled Maria Theresa to 
encircle the brow of her beautiful daughter with a crown matrimonial. 
The marriage-treaty was signed, the preparations completed, and 
the betrothal took place on the 8th August 1767. The empress 
was radiant with smiles; the court put aside the mourning and 
gloom which had hung over it since the emperor’s death, and be- 
came once more the scene of gaiety and splendour. Fétes, balls, 
entertainments of every kind, followed in rapid succession, and only 
one person seemed to shrink from the bridal festivities: that person 
was the imperial bride herself. From the moment when the fact of 
her betrothal to Ferdinand of Naples had been announced to her, 
Josepha’s deep melancholy had steadily increased. Day by day she 
became more gloomy and depressed. She showed no interest in the 
preparations for her journey. She appeared indeed at the court 
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festivities, but it was evident that her thoughts were far otherwise 
occupied. More than once she was heard to declare that her mar- 
riage would never take place, and that the journey to Naples would 
never be undertaken by her. But no one heeded the princess’s pre- 
diction. The day for her marriage by proxy was fixed, and also that 
for her quitting Vienna. 

The evening before the wedding-day the empress sent for her 
daughter, and commanded her to repair alone to the imperial vault ; 
and there, kneeling by her father’s coffin, to pray for the repose of 
his soul. The archduchess shrank from this ghastly ordeal. She 
entreated her mother to spare her so painful and terrifying a task ; 
but prayers and entreaties were in vain. Maria Theresa was little 
used to opposition, especially from her own children; she refused to 
listen to her daughter’s pleading, and she peremptorily insisted on 
her orders being obeyed. 

Josepha descended alone into the vault, where a short time before 
had been buried the remains of the Empress Marie Josephine of 
Saxony, wife of Joseph II., who had died of malignant smallpox. 

‘I go to my tomb,’ were the mournful words of the archduchess ; 
and her presentiment was fatally verified. The following day she 
was taken ill; smallpox soon declared itself, and after a very short 
struggle for life, Josepha died on the day that had been fixed for her 
leaving Vienna for Naples. 

The coffin of the archduchess was placed by that of her father ; 
and if Maria Theresa felt any remorse for her cruel despotism, she 
speedily forgot her bereavement in negotiations for securing the Nea- 
politan alliance to her next daughter, the Archduchess Caroline. She 
became Queen of Naples, and her career of political and personal 
infamy is too well known to need any recapitulation. 

The eagerly-desired alliance brought only shame and disaster to 
those concerned in it. And who will not say that the more fortunate 
of the royal sisters was the early dead, dying in the spring-tide of 
her youth, unsullied by the world, ignorant alike of its pleasures and 
its sorrows ? 

Truly of Josepha of Austria may it be said, that she was ‘ taken 
away from the evil to come.’ 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ POOR HUMANITY,’ ‘NO CHURCH,’ ‘MATTIE, A STRAY,’ ETC. 


Book the Third. 
NEW LIVES. 
Cuapter VIII. Jenny HEARS THE NEws. 


Mrs. Brince did not wake from her long sleep until eight o’clock 
of the day following her arrival in London. Maud had grown un- 
easy at this deep repose, and was considering the advisability of con- 
sulting a doctor in the matter, when the old lady opened her eyes. 

‘ Maud Christopherson,’ were the first words. 

‘Yes; Iam here. What a sleep you have had !—what a deal 
of good it will do you!’ 

‘Nothing will do me good save his release, child,’ said Mrs. 
Bridge. ‘ Have I been sleeping long ?’ 

‘ Twenty hours.’ 

‘ And you have not left me. You will not do that until the worst 
or the best happens, Maud ?’ 

‘No; that is not likely.’ 

‘I used to think that without Geoffry I had not a friend in Eng- 
land,’ she said; ‘and yet, after my way, child, I have always liked 
you, because there was something different in you from other people.’ 

‘ My frightful temper, for one thing,’ said Maud, smiling faintly. 

‘ Ah, I never believed that !’ 

‘ But I really am a bad temper,’ Maud continued, with great con- 
fidence in her own unamiability ; ‘I am very dreadful sometimes.’ 

‘ Poor Geoffry did not think so,’ said Mrs. Bridge, sighing. 

‘ Poor Geoffry was young, and made a heroine out of indifferent 
material,’ said Maud ; ‘ he liked some one of his own fancy, not me.’ 

‘ And the man to whom you are engaged, does he love some one 
of his own fancy too ?’ 

‘He takes me with all those faults which are well known to him 
—hence he is very brave and good.’ 

‘ And you love him very much ?’ 

Maud thought for a while before she answered. She was not 
quite certain that she loved Lord Evesby very much ; she was recon- 
ciled to the thoughts of marrying him; his affection and constancy 
had had their reward in her consent to take him for a husband ; but 
she did not regard him with passion or devotion. She was sure that 
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he was no hero of romance to her, and yet she was young enough to 
wish that he had been less commonplace, and a trifle more ardent. 
She was content with the position—she said to herself fifty times a 
day at least, that she was perfectly content ; Lord Evesby’s confi- 
dence in her was so deep and strong, that a doubt of her will chang- 
ing, or her heart turning from him, had never given him the faintest 
thrill of fear. Confident in her word, he was quite at his ease at 
home or abroad; and Maud, of course, was grateful for his faith. 
She could not say all this to Mrs. Bridge, who had awakened in an 
inquisitive frame of mind; she could not explain everything even to 
herself, and yet it was not easy to acknowledge a love for the noble- 
man abroad. 

She hesitated, and Mrs. Bridge, who had awakened with all her 
faculties about her, saw the hesitation. 

‘You don’t love him very much ?’ said the old lady sharply. 

‘What makes you think that ?’ 

‘I see it, Maud,’ was the reply. 

‘Why do you ask me all these questions ?’ 

It was Mrs. Bridge’s turn to hesitate. 

‘You are on my mind,’ she replied slowly. ‘I have had a fair 
dream concerning you, and I should like to believe in it.’ 

Maud did not ask her what her dream was like. She spoke of 
her own engagement instead. 

‘I did not love Lord Evesby very much when he asked me to be 
his wife,’ Maud hastened to explain; ‘and when I told him so, he 
was content, he said, with my respect.’ 

‘You could accept a man without loving him, even a lord! I 
should not have thought that of you.’ 

‘I thought that I should never love any man better, and that 
my affection was a mere question of time—which it is,’ said Maud 
quickly ; ‘for he is very kind, gentle, honourable ; we have known 
each other almost from children, and we understand each other’s 
character completely. I have no fear of losing any happiness with 
him ; I look forward—I am sanguine—I am proud of him.’ 

Mrs. Bridge still watched her closely. She had been drawn to 
Maud Christopherson by her grandson’s love for her, the girl’s un- 
selfishness, and her interest in the Bridges’ troubles. The know- 
ledge of all the good that was in her had impressed itself upon a 
heart that had been through life difficult to touch, and from the first 
pleasant memory, dating from Junction-street in Spitalfields, the 
woman with money had been before her in brighter colours than she 
would have cared to own. She had resented Maud’s cold reception 
of Geoffry’s attentions, being convinced that Geofiry was fit to marry 
a queen ; but she had liked her none the less, and had been almost 
as disappointed as Geoffry at the unprofitable sequel. And waking 
up with Maud fresh upon her mind, as though there had been some- 
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thing in her dream to offer a new clue to Maud’s character, she had 
cross-questioned her, almost forgetting her grandson’s misfortunes, 
in her anxiety to know all the truth. 

Maud called her to herself. 

‘ Are we not forgetting Geoffry ?’ 

‘No, I am thinking of him very deeply,’ replied Mrs. Bridge ; 
‘of what will become of him when they set him free from prison ; 
who will be his friend, and to whom he can turn after I am gone. 
I don’t see—I don’t know.’ 

‘I called at the prison yesterday, and saw him.’ 

‘You did!’ said Mrs. Bridge; ‘God bless you, girl, for that! 
But why did you not wake me, and take me with you ?’ 

‘I was not certain that he could be seen, and I had much busi- 
ness to do in town,’ said Maud, stooping down and kissing her. ‘1 
will take you to-day. At two o’clock this afternoon we will go to- 
gether.’ 

‘ How was he looking? what did he say? He is not despairing, 
is he ?’ 

‘No; he is very confident.’ 

‘ That is well; the Bridges never gave way to injustice, and they 
never will, my dear. Tell me all that he said.’ 

Maud entered into full particulars of her visit to Newgate; and 
the old lady listened with attention, and forgot, as Maud was glad 
that she had forgotten, the story of her engagement. But she re- 
turned to it very strangely when she had been assured of Geoftiry’s 
position, as though she had built a hope upon it, which she did not 
care to dissipate. 

‘You think the worse of him, Maud, for being in prison at all, 
perhaps—there is the shadow of the gaol resting upon him for ever, 
poor boy ?’ 

‘ Do we think worse of our friends because of their misfortunes ?’ 

‘No; not the best of us—and you are one of the best, or you 
would not have stood by us both. You are too good for that Lord 
Evesby, Maud—I am sure you are.’ 

‘ Of course I am,’ said Maud, smiling ; ‘ I am of the same opinion, 
but I am not going to talk about him again—never again, Mrs. 
Bridge.’ 

Maud darted away to other topics, and was glad when she had 
escaped from the old lady’s persistency. The long sleep had evi- 
dently done Mrs. Bridge a great deal of good, Maud thought; and 
it was not till they were going away together to see Geoffry, that the 
old stern look appeared to settle upon her face, with its old depth of 
shadowing. 

They found Geoffry Bridge still in excellent spirits. He was 
more sanguine of his release than ever; he had heard no good news, 
and he was not aware what his solicitors were doing for him ; but he 
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was perfectly satisfied that the scale would turn in his favour before 
the trial came on. He had heard of Maud’s employing her own soli- 
citors in his case; and though he was grateful, though he looked 
his gratitude—and that was the only time he was at all serious dur- 
ing the interview—still he begged Maud not to make him her debtor, 
and to think that he had saved sufficient money of his own to meet 
the expenses of his defence. He was very proud, Maud saw, and 
she was vexed that he made her promise to render him a full account 
of the money she was spending; and she showed her vexation at 
Geoffry’s solicitors, whither she went immediately afterwards. Mr. 
Winterby was perfectly assured, after that, that she had a temper of 
her own! 

Mrs. Bridge and Maud returned to Northumberland-street, to 
find fresh matter for thought. In the great trouble to them, minor 
cares had been submerged ; and it was not till Jenny Spanswick was 
found like a dead girl in the hall, with a fair-haired woman bending 
over her, and with Maud’s maid and new landlady, who had arrived 
at an early hour, endeavouring to restore her to consciousness, that 
Maud remembered all that had happened last night. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Maud quickly. 

The fair-haired woman looked up. 

- ‘I don’t know exactly. I have just come back from the country, 
and had hardly got into my room when I heard the girl scream out. 
I’m Miss Day.’ 

Maud bowed her head at this intelligence; she did not know 
who Miss Day was—she had never heard of Miss Day—and she 
was surprised at the critical manner in which Miss Day took her in 
whilst holding Jenny’s head between her hands. Maud knelt down 
and assisted to bring round Jenny by means of all necessary restora- 
tives; and in a few minutes they were in the front parlour, with 
Jenny sitting in a chair dreamily regarding them. 

‘He is gone, then? Have they really taken him ?’ 

‘Taken whom, my dear ?’ asked Miss Day. 

‘Taken Bridge for forgery.’ 

‘O, we knew all that days ago. You're not going to faint about 
it now; cheer up, girl, he’s not worth fretting about.’ 

Miss Day had suddenly thought of her supper-party, of Geoffry’s 
obstinacy, and a wager she had lost. And she was a woman who 
never forgave. But Miss Day was not aware that Geoffry Bridge’s 
grandmother was close at her elbow. 

‘You wretched painted daub!’ cried Mrs. Bridge—and for the 
first time since her grandson’s arrest she began to shake a little with 
her sudden rage—‘ what is Geoffry Bridge to you, or what do you 
know of honest men? Get out of the room! How dare you men- 
tion my boy’s name !—TI say, how dare you!’ she repeated. 

This was a variation to the general sympathy manifested in Jenny 
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Spanswick’s fainting fit, which even astonished poor Jenny, still striv- 
ing to come back to herself. 

‘Pray don’t!’ she said imploringly. 

*O, I don’t want to quarrel with anybody,’ said Miss Day; 
‘and I did not know that there were any feelings to be hurt here, 
or that Bridge’s country friends had come up to take possession of 
his rooms. I would not have been back at all yet, if I had known 
it, that’s all.’ 

‘ You—’ began Mrs. Bridge once more. . 

‘ Be civil, or I'll give you as good as you send now,’ said Miss 
Day, who had sprung from the glorious people, and understood argot 
perfectly ; and Miss Day’s gray eyes flashed, and her little hands 
tightened into balls. 

‘You—’ Mrs. Bridge began again, when Maud laid her hand 
upon her arm, and whispered, 

‘ For Geoffry’s sake.’ 

‘I have done, my dear,’ said the old lady in reply. 

‘Ido not think that we need detain you, Miss Day,’ said Maud, 
turning to her, and speaking with a coldness and precision which 
had its effect upon her listener. ‘Jenny will thank you presently, 
and when she is better, for the assistance that you have offered her.’ 

‘I'd assist Jenny at any time—but I don’t like to be insulted,’ 
replied Miss Day; ‘and I don’t like to think that Jenny has been 
fool enough to fret about her parlour lodger. It puts me out, and 
I have a great part to learn for the Royal, too—and goodness knows 
I want my head to-day. Are you Bridge’s sister ?’ 

‘I am Mr. Bridge’s friend—good-afternoon !’ 

Miss Day looked at Maud Christopherson from head to foot with 
considerable interest ; and then, as Maud opened the door for her, 
she passed through, tripped upstairs, and was heard a few minutes 
afterwards thumping energetically upon the piano, and screaming in 
a high falsetto. 

Maud and Jenny were alone together presently. Mrs. Bridge 
had never been prepossessed by Jenny Spanswick, and Jenny being 
better, she was not curious as to the cause which had prostrated 
her. The maid withdrew with her; and Jenny, who had been sit- 
ting with her hands clenched, moody and silent, turned at once to 
Maud, when the door was closed behind them. 

‘O Miss Maud, he has given himself up! <A policeman brought 
the news while you were away, and I kept strong till he had gone. 
Then I dropped like a stone. 0, it’s all my fault !’ 

Maud saw now the motive for Mr. William Spanswick’s late 
visit to her in the early morning of that day; of his desire to assure 
himself of Jenny’s future, before he gave up his last hope of making 
Jenny happy. 

‘Courage, Jenny,’ she said. 
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‘If I had only gone away with him—if I had only been a better 
daughter to him—if I had not altered so much for the worse after 
losing you!’ moaned Jenny. ; 

‘ Courage,’ repeated Maud; ‘it is more than possible that all 
has happened for the best; and it is right—I am still sure that it 
is right—that he should make this expiation. The law will be mer- 
ciful to the self-accused, and from the darkness round about you may 
steal the light of better times. He leaves you to me, as I asked 
him years ago, when he was terribly afraid—and now you and I to- 
gether will do our best for him. As in the old days, you will put 
your trust in me; and let me trust you, in my turn. And before 
all worldly trust, Jenny, have faith in the heaven above us all.’ 

But Jenny could not put faith in anything at that early stage of 
her sorrow. With her old impulsiveness, she charged herself with 
all the trouble that had come to her father and herself—with her 
driving him, by her fretfulness and misery, to that prison of which 
he had had so great a horror. Her courage had departed, and her 
faith in the future seemed lost. 


CHAPTER IX. 


IN THE AIRING-YARD. 


“Winiam Spanswick, having been the means of defrauding a 


great City company of a certain portion of its funds, became the 
unfortunate subject of a City case. He was duly transferred in the 
morning to the care of the City police, taken up before a City magis- 
trate, remanded till that day week—after the facts had been gone 
into, and the story of his surrender duly chronicled—and carried 
away in the black van to that commodious City prison where one of 
our principal characters was already incarcerated. 

The first plunge over, and the worst confronted, William Spans- 
wick was more easy in his mind. He was less miserable after he 
had undergone his preliminary examination ; everybody had been 
interested in his surrender, and he felt that he had improved Jenny’s 
prospects by withdrawing himself from her. It was hard, in his old 
age and declining health, to go to prison, but the weight of his sin 
had been heavier than he had cared to own; and, with all his sel- 
fishness, there had been at times awful moments of regret at having 
submerged his daughter with himself, when the one opportunity had 
been lost in his past fears of Maud Christopherson. 

Jealousy, disappointment, and mortification had gone a long way 
in taking William Spanswick to prison; but in the midst of many 
conflicting emotions, difficult to analyse, there were repentance for 
his own acts, and love for his daughter. There was, now that he 
had leisure to reflect upon it, even a desire to justify himself in the 
eyes of society. He had sinned to save his daughter from the work- 
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house ; but he had not thought of the assurance on his life, of his 
transfer of the policy to Marmaduke, or of how Marmaduke would 
profit by it. From one sin had sprung another, after the great law, 
and he must suffer; but if the world would only believe his version 
of the facts, he should be satisfied. 

After he had seen Jenny, and been a witness to her sorrow, he 
was still more composed—he even endeavoured to console her. She 
had not been glad to part with him, to begin a new life under brighter 
auspices with Maud Christopherson ; his troubles were hers still, 
and her love had not all gone away to that Bridge. It was for the 
best, he told her, as Maud had told her before; and Jenny gazed 
with astonishment at that philosophy of which he had spoken a great 
deal, but of which she had not been a witness until then. 

He was philosophical and cool in his new estate ; and Newgate 
might have boasted at that time of two prisoners who were regard- 
ing their future with an extraordinary complacency. Those two men 
met after they had been three days in the same prison. 

It was exercise-hour, and by chance William Spanswick and 
Geoffry Bridge took their walk together in the airing-yard. Here, 
with a goodly company of prisoners waiting their trials, or their 
final examinations, Geoffry Bridge and William Spanswick plodded 
round in Indian file with the rest, the warders watching as they 
walked. It was a mill-horse kind of round, to which Geoffry Bridge 
had long ago objected; time enough, he thought, for these prison 
forms if Fate should render him eventually a prisoner in earnest. 
The company of those about him was not pleasant company, and he 
would have preferred at any time his cell and his own thoughts. 
He did not recognise William Spanswick; for years had changed the 
man a great deal, and he was not interested in the gaol-birds about 
him ; but William Spanswick knew him. Spanswick had not watched 
his lodger through keyholes of doors, and from the windows of the 
kitchen, for nothing ; and when Jenny had betrayed an interest in 
the parlour floor, he had been very watchful indeed. 

He thought for a time that he disliked him more than ever when 
Geoffry preceded him in the march round the airing-yard—that it 
was through him that Jenny had at last become unhappy; and as 
Geoffry took long strides in his exercise, and William Spanswick 
was feeble of gait, and had to be urged forward to hinder gaps in 
the ranks, he even considered young Bridge an inconsiderate beast. 

‘Don’t go so fast!’ he muttered, after the tenth reproof from the 
warder. 

‘O, I beg pardon,’ answered Geoflry; ‘ you’re old and lame, 
and I was trying to get this little job over.’ 

He slackened his pace by degrees; and by degrees, he being 
head of the grim regiment that day, the prisoners went round at a 
rate of progression more convenient to themselves. 
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‘Is that any better ?’ Geoffry asked, after a while. 

‘Yes, it is,’ was the reply. 

These inquiries and answers were made without looking at each 
other, and in defiance of the rules ; but Geoffry Bridge had a secret 
satisfaction in breaking the rules, not considering that he had done 
anything in his life to render himself amenable to them. There 
was ‘ SILENCE’ painted on the walls, but he did not regard the pre- 
caution. And William Spanswick, after a while, became singularly 
anxious to speak to Geoffry Bridge, and let him know who was his 
next neighbour. The light springy step of Bridge was a something 
to be remarked, and in this man before him was one in whom Maud 
Christopherson and his daughter were interested. Perhaps Miss 
Christopherson loved him ; and if Geoffry were unworthy of her love, 
he should be glad to prove it; and if he were innocent, he should 
be glad to know that also. 

‘Don’t look round,’ he said in Geoffry’s ear. ‘ You are Bridge 
of Northumberland-street—the man in for forgery ?’ 

‘ Yes, I am,’ was the reply. 

‘I am Spanswick, alias Denny, your landlord.’ 

‘O, I heard you were here,’ said Geoffry coolly. ‘How do 
you like it ?’ 

-‘ Not much.’ 

‘It should be bearable to you.’ 

‘ Why ?’ 

‘ You have deserved it, if it’s all true that people say.’ 

‘What people say of a man is never true,’ muttered William 
Spanswick. 

There was a silence of some minutes. They were passing their 
watcher, and they had both fallen into the prison trick of deceiving 
him. It had come natural to them, as it comes to all on whom the 
great gates close. 

On went this grim cavalcade, an innocent man leading a regi- 
ment of thieves; and Geoffry Bridge thought of William Spans- 
wick’s last remark as he preceded him—‘ What people say of a man 
is never true.’ Perhaps he was right. Perhaps people never knew 
the whole truth, but caught at filaments and shreds of scandal, and 
wove therefrom a pattern of their own malevolent conception. What 
did people think of him ?—who gave him credit for knowing no 
more of the case than a child ?—who believed in him, save a few 
women? Might not this inconsistent being named William Spans- 
wick be also a man much contemned and wronged? He would like 
to meet a fellow-martyr, and compare notes on their sufferings. 

When it was safe to speak again, Geoffry Bridge said, 

‘You are not here on a false charge, Spanswick, for you are 
your own accuser.’ 

‘I make no complaint, Bridge, and I own that I am a scamp.’ 
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‘ Poor Jenny !’ 

Mr. Spanswick did not like this remark, for he growled forth 
fiercely, 

‘ What is Jenny to you ?’ 

‘Nothing, Spanswick,’ replied Bridge coolly. ‘I was only think- 
ing what a pity it is that her father owns himself a scamp.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s pitiful! And yet it is very lucky, for Miss Christo- 
pherson takes care of her, now that I’m swept away. Do you hear 
that ?’ 

‘Yes, I hear. Miss Christopherson is the best of women.’ 

Past the warder again in perfect silence went Geoffry, with his 
troop of rogues and vagabonds at his heels. Away from the vigilant 
watch of the officer, Geoffry repeated, 

‘ One of the best of women, Spanswick !’ 

‘She may be,’ replied Spanswick ; ‘I think her very hard— 
one of those awfully just women, who make everybody miserable. 
I wonder, after all, what she will make of Jenny ?’ 

‘A good woman.’ 

‘I hope she will,’ he answered with a sigh. 

‘You are not a lucky man,’ said Bridge. ‘I trust things will 
take a turn now, for Jenny’s sake. You have acted like a brave 
man, Spanswick, in coming here voluntarily ; and I should like to 
shake hands with you.’ 

After another pause the conversation was resumed. 

‘ How will this affect Marmaduke Spanswick ?’ asked Geofiry. 

‘I have never given him a thought,’ said Spanswick fiercely. 
‘What is he to me ?—what has he ever been but a cruel task- 
master and a cunning hound ?’ 

‘ Cunning !—ah, Maud Christopherson thought that he might 
have been cunning enough to have forged those bills of exchange ; 
but I don’t think it was in the tallyman myself.’ 

‘It was in him, if he had had the chance.’ 

Another pause ; and then Geoffry said, 

‘ What was Marmaduke Spanswick before he opened a shop in 
Spitalfields ?’ 

‘He was with me for a while, when I had set up in business 
for myself after leaving the banking-house. But he was ignorant. 
His father had neglected his education ; and, though he was good 
at figures, he would not do for me. I always hated ignorant men.’ 

‘ What business was yours ?’ 

‘ Bill-discounting.’ 

‘ Eh ?—+the deuce it was !’ 

There was a long time for reflection after this. Geoffry’s step 
became less light, and, when there were opportunities for speaking, 
he did not avail himself of them. It was close upon the time for 
the exercise to cease, when Geoffry said, 
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‘I don’t believe that a man who surrendered himself to justice 
for one offence would deliberately conceal another ; but I could al- 
most suspect you, Spanswick, of bringing me to this.’ 

‘ Suspect me if you will.’ 

‘You had the run of my apartments when I was at Brayling ; 
you were dishonest ; you had a knowledge of City business and of 
City forms of doing business. There was in my desk a book, in 
which rough notes of bills I had drawn, bills which my employers 
had accepted, the names of houses discounting those bills, the 
amounts, and the duration of time before they fell due, were all set 
down. That book in your hands, the business letters of Merton 
and Co. to refer to for signatures, a cheque of theirs for a small 
amount due to me, forgotten in the pocket of my banker’s book, 
and it was not impossible to construct a scheme upon these data.’ 

‘ There was no note-book in your desk !’ cried Spanswick. 

‘ How do you know ?’ 

Geoffry turned round quickly at this, and the hoarse voice of 
the warder roared at him for the breach of rules. It was his first 
offence, and he was not curtailed of his liberty hour; but there ap- 
peared to be no chance of asking more questions. The chance 
came, however, before the men were filed-off to their cells; and 
Geoffry said, when another unfortunate was being reprimanded for 
conversation with his neighbour, 

‘ How do you know ?’ 

‘I looked over your desk once or twice, in fear lest Marmaduke 
had taken something—the cheque perhaps—and I missed nothing. 
But there was no book.’ 

‘ Marmaduke Spanswick went to that desk then ? When ?” 

‘On the Sunday that you left London.’ 

‘ What else have you to tell me ?’ 

‘IT don’t know anything more. I never suspected him. I made 
sure that you had forged those bills.’ 

‘ Where is he living ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Do you know that your testimony may save me from penal 
servitude?’ asked Geoffry, with more excitement over his own wrongs 
than he had hitherto testified. 

‘I don’t like you, Bridge,’ said Spanswick coolly; ‘ but I should 
be glad to see you out of this, and Marmaduke in your place. For 
Marmaduke I hate worse than you.’ 

‘ Why should you hate me ?’ 

‘Ah, don’t ask me—don’t talk to me any more.’ 

Geoffry Bridge might not have regarded this mandate, but the 
opportunity did not present itself for farther remarks. Time was 
up; there were other prisoners requiring fresh air and exercise, and 
this batch of miserables was drafted off to the wards. 
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Geoffry Bridge was restless and unhappy after this. Strangely 
enough he could not reconcile himself to circumstances so thoroughly 
as he had done when not a glimmer of light had shone in his direc- 
tion. He had been almost light-hearted until William Spanswick’s 
advent, having had a supreme conviction of the impossibility of a 
jury bringing him in guilty of a crime which he had never committed. 
He had had immense nerve and an immense faith ; and the mono- 
tony of the cell had not shaken his conviction of the truth coming 
uppermost in time. But at the first hope he was more natural, and 
more like a man tortured by examinations and remands. He did 
not sleep that night; he counted the hours for the coming of his 
solicitor, with whom he conferred every morning; and his first ex- 
clamation at the sight of him was, 

‘ Thank God you are here !’ 


CHAPTER X. 
A MEETING BETWEEN TWO WOMEN. 


THE wheels set in motion of that complex machinery which was 
to bring about the release of Geoffry Bridge—the solicitors at work, 
the spies about the streets of London in search of the right man, 
the spies about the streets of Paris, where it was thought that Mar- 
maduke might have drifted with his ill-gotten gains, prying into 
every café on the Boulevards, and every singing haunt in the Champs 
Elysées—there was little left for the three women in Northumber- 
land-street but to bide their time, and hope for the best. If it 
were a hope deferred, that made the heart sick, still ig was a hope 
ahead, and those employed in Geoffry Bridge’s defence were more 
sanguine of results than they had been until William Spanswick’s 
voluntary surrender. 

A prison-visit once a day, an attendance once a week at the 
little court where an alderman sat and tried hard to look wise, and 
after that waiting, nothing but weary waiting, for the truth. The 
case of William Spanswick made more rapid way; he was already 
committed for trial before Geoffry’s case had reached that point, or 
shown anything but stranger complications; and Jenny Spanswick 
wondered if ever a poor girl was troubled like herself. 

Mrs. Bridge became graver as the days rolled on; and Maud would 
often hear her moaning in the night over the long suspense which 
she was sure would kill her boy, if it were not quickly at an end, 
although the boy had subsided into his old self, and was always 
confident and cheerful. One thing seemed to have turned up in his 
favour—the discovery of the leaves of his business diary in Marma- 
duke’s late lodgings in Soho. The landlord of the house had known 
Marmaduke under a false name, and was not clever at the descrip- 
tion of his lodger; and it was ingeniously suggested that Geofiry 
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might have been at that house in the landlord’s absexce, and when 
he was idling about London in a reckless fashion during the last 
week ‘of his holidays. He had not visited his lodgings or his em- 
ployers, and he had made a wild statement to his grandmother 
in the country, that he was going to Switzerland for a week. Maud 
Christopherson knew the reason for that restlessness: it made her 
heart beat more quickly to think of it sometimes, and to wonder if 
her statement of the facts would be considered fair evidence, or be 
received with those ‘ roars of laughter’ with which all allusions to 
the grand passion are generally greeted in the awful daylight of a 
court of law. But the fact remained, that part of the contents of 
Geoffry’s desk had been found in lodgings recently occupied by a 
man supposed to be Marmaduke Spanswick ; and unless Geoffry and 
Marmaduke could be proved to have been in collusion together— 
and that was possible, considered a few sceptics—there was strong 
evidence gathering in Geoffry Bridge’s favour. 

Whilst the women were waiting, there came a diversion to their 
thoughts from an unexpected quarter. 

In her leisure moments, and like a woman who would not brood 
too much upon the impossible or the unalterable, though she grew 
as pale and wan as if she had taken the whole truth to heart as 
much as all the rest of them, Maud had devoted herself to the con- 
sideration of Jenny Spanswick’s future. Old as Jenny was, Maud 
had resolved upon sending her to school for twelve months, and after 
that to devote her spare time—even when she was married there 
would be plenty of time on her hands—to the remodelling of Jenny 
Spanswick’s character. She did not regard Jenny as a lay-figure, 
or as a something that would be always plastic in her hands; but 
she believed that she understood Jenny, and all the good that was 
in her, and that it was in her power, by earnest study, and a true 
interest and affection, to make her a far better woman. There was 
in her thoughts, too, an idea of a ‘ long, long afterwards ;’ of Geoffry 
Bridge, a free man, meeting Jenny Spanswick, a lady with some 
accomplishments; of his being struck with her perfections, and fall- 
ing quietly in love with her, unmindful of old associations and con- 
nections, and judging Jenny generously, and only for herself. Years 
hence would do for that, for both were young, and could afford to 
wait; and it seemed to Maud—or she tried to think it was—a fit- 
ting end to the story of their lives. Jenny had owned her love for 
Geoffry Bridge ; and though she was not good enough for him, it 
might be in Maud’s power to make her so, when all those troubles 
about them appertained to a romantic past. 

Maud Christopherson expressed a wish one day to change the 
apartments in Northumberland-street, but she was balked by the 
firmness of Mrs. Bridge. Her grandson had lived there, and what 
was good enough for her grandson was good enough for her, the old 
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lady had remarked ; Maud might change her residence if she liked, 
but she must leave her behind if she did. Mrs. Bridge had become 
more irritable at times, and spoke out with acerbity even to the wo- 
man who had left home to take up her cause, and whom her relatives 
in Dorset were now imploring to return. 

‘We will remain, then,’ said Maud, acquiescing at once, and 
showing not by a sign that she had a will of her own. 

‘Why did you wish to leave here ?’ asked Mrs. Bridge. 

‘I object to the actress upstairs,’ said Maud ; ‘ not because she 
is an actress, but because she is a woman vulgar and obtrusive. And 
that piano—and her shrill laugh when anybody is with her—and 
her rehearsals of her parts at all hours of the day, annoy me exces- 
sively. However, I will get used to them now.’ 

‘I object to the woman, but I can’t leave Geoffry’s rooms. He 
liked this place.’ 

‘She would have had me believe yesterday that he liked her 
too,’ said Maud, biting her lip nervously; ‘ and I could—yes, I could 
have struck her painted cheeks for the falsehood that it was.’ 

‘The hussy!’ gasped forth Mrs. Bridge, ‘ she must have done 
it to annoy you or me.’ 

‘ Possibly both,’ replied Maud, ‘ though she is excessively friendly 
with me, and shakes hands heartily every time I meet her on the 
stairs. I should be glad to get away from her—but never mind.’ 

Jenny Spanswick attempted once or twice to defend little Day— 
spoke of her good-humour, her cleverness on the stage, her liberality 
with orders, her popularity in burlesque with all classes of play- 
goers ; but Maud failed to be impressed by the recital. She had 
taken a dislike to little Day; and she was a woman of strong likes 
and dislikes, we are aware by this time. She was even unjust, and 
inclined to judge all actresses by this one volatile specimen, until a 
second appeared upon the scene, in whom she took a mild interest. 

This second actress had called in Northumberland-street to 
see Miss Day, when Maud Christopherson was absent from home ; 
and Maud had returned at the moment that Miss Day was, with 
many embraces, bidding her friend a long farewell upon the door- 
step. Maud’s ears strangely deceived her, or else, as she came to- 
wards the house, she heard little Day say, with more emphasis than 
correctness, ‘ This is her. Now look.’ 

Maud was coming slowly down the street, very full of thought, 
and might have been deceived, but she looked up quickly at the 
words, and saw that Miss Day and her companion were regarding 
her attentively. So attentively did Miss Day’s friend regard her, 
that the eagerness of her looks attracted Maud’s attention in return. 
Miss Day’s friend was taller than Miss Day; her hair was golden, 
but there was a richer profusion of it, and her eyes were of a deep 
dark brown. It was a very pale and pretty face at which Maud 
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gazed, and it was agitated strangely when she came close to it. 
Maud fancied that she had seen it before ; and then, with faith in 
her powers of memory, she was sure of it, but where, or under what 
circumstances, it was impossible to guess. 

‘ Good-morning, Miss Christopherson,’ said Miss Day. ‘ What 
a beautiful morning, is it not?’ 

‘It is a beautiful morning,’ replied Maud, still looking at her 
friend. 

‘ This is a friend of mine, of whom you have probably heard as 
the celebrated Gussy Eglinford,’ said Miss Day proudly, ‘ who re- 
tired from the stage—like a silly—’ she added—‘ when all London 
was raving about her charms. You have heard of Gussy Eglinford.— 
Gussy dear, this is Miss Christopherson of Brayling, a dear girl. 
Miss Christopherson—Mrs. Edwards.’ 

Miss Day had plenty of nerve, and had not faced the footlights 
and the public behind them for nothing, or Maud’s steady stare at 
her in return would have discomfited her a little. But she was not 
discomfited ; she knew exactly, being a woman of observation, the 
estimation in which Maud held her, and how almost instinctively 
Maud shrank from her on account of herself, and in no dislike to her 
profession, and as her friendly airs were evidently annoying to Maud, 
she assumed them on all occasions when she encountered her. 

Mrs. Edwards bowed, and Maud bowed slightly in return, despite 
her objection to the introduction. 

‘ Where have I seen you before, Mrs. Edwards ?’ Maud asked. 

‘Seen me! On the stage, perhaps,’ was the answer. 

And the great brown eyes still regarded the heiress with a grave 
intentness. 

‘No; it was not on the stage,’ said Maud; and then with an- 
other slight bow, as slightly returned, she passed between the ladies 
into the house. 

Gussy returned to Miss Day at once. 

‘ Where has she seen me, if not on the stage ?’ 

‘I don’t know, my dear—and I don’t care. What do you 
think of her ?’ 

‘She has real lady written in her face, and she is very pretty, 
as I heard she was—as he told me himself before he said good-bye ;’ 
and then Gussy Edwards, née Eglinford, burst into tears, and strug- 
gled hard to find a lace pocket-handkerchief in the pockets of her 
velvet jacket. 

Miss Day checked emotion somewhat by two sudden thumps 
between the shoulders of her friend. 

‘ There, don’t be a fool! He’s gone, and a good riddance, and 
I hope that you will take my advice and try the stage again. Old 
Graves would give his front teeth to have you back again, though he 
is so fond of showing them.’ 
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‘I promised him that I would never go on the stage again,’ 
said Gussy, whimpering still. 

‘What right has he to make you promise anything, the villain!’ 
eried little Day indignantly. 

She had her faults, but little Day was energetic over the wrongs 
of her friends. 

‘ He is not a villain,’ answered Gussy. 

‘ Yes he is.’ 

‘No he isn’t!’ cried Gussy. 

‘What did he promise you? and how finely he kept his pro- 
mises! O yes, I would throw-up my chance of making a lot of money 
for that fellow !’ 

‘I don’t say that I will throw-up my chance,’ said Gussy; ‘ but 
don’t worry me about it now, I can’t bear it.’ 

Meanwhile Maud Christopherson had seized Jenny by the arm, 
and drawn her for an instant to the parlour window. 

‘ Who is that, Jenny?’ 

‘O, that’s—that’s Miss Day’s friend, Miss Eglinford. She was 
a great actress once, I have heard.’ 

‘Is the face familiar to you apart from this house?’ said Maud ; 
‘ does it belong to the Asylum days in any way?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘It puzzles me,’ Maud said; and then she sat down to consider 
the question for a few moments, dismissing it at last as a problem 
not worth the trouble of solution. 

Jenny was very silent. She might have afforded a clue perhaps, 
remembering the night, not very far back, when an old friend of 
Miss Christopherson’s called for Mrs. Edwards in that very house ; 
but she uttered not a word. She knew nothing for certain against 
Miss Christopherson’s friend. She had her suspicions, that was all. 


CuHapTer XI. 


GUSSY. 


Mrs. Epwarps was a frequent visitor at Northumberland-street 
after that meeting on the door-step with Maud Christopherson. She 
appeared to have only one friend in little Day, and that was one 
friend too many, Maud was disposed to believe. In the fair young 
face—Mrs. Edwards was perhaps younger than herself—there was 
some thought, and not a little pathos ; and Maud would often won- 
der what its story was, and why it had interested her, and suggested 
so forcibly some one whom she had known, or seen so closely, that 
it had become for ever an unforgotten face. It was this recollection 
which kept Maud’s interests alive, allied to a certain amount of 
curiosity which Mrs. Edwards invariably showed in her ; for their 
meetings were brief and unfrequent, and there was no effort on 
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either side to cultivate an acquaintance. Mrs. Edwards was a friend 
of Miss Day’s, and of Miss Day Maud had a horror. In some way 
or other Maud thought the characters of the two must assimilate ; 
and the sad girlish face was no index to the woman’s real thoughts. 
But Maud was interested a little ; and in one or two of those chance 
meetings which naturally occurred in the same house, she spoke 
kindly to her for a few minutes, and felt again, whilst speaking, the 
same perplexity concerning her. 

Mrs. Edwards’s interest in Maud was of a variable kind. She 
had a peculiar way of staring at Maud; of taking her in with her 
great brown eyes, as though Maud was a greater study to her than 
she was to Maud. It was doubtful whether her interest in her arose 
from any liking in particular. In two chance meetings that they 
had had she had spoken with great meekness, almost with humility 
on the first occasion, as though sensible of an immense difference 
between them ; and on the second she had been brisk and sharp, as 
if she had borrowed a little of Miss Day’s natural sauciness. Maud 
made one more attempt to discover where they had met. She felt 
this Mrs. Edwards an intrusion upon her deeper thoughts, and won- 
dered why it should be so, and why it was not more easy to set her 
completely aside. ‘ Good-days’ had been exchanged on this second 
meeting to which we have referred, and then Maud said, 

‘Is it really possible that I have not seen you before, Mrs. Ed- 
wards ?” 

‘I thought everybody had seen me, when I was starring four 
years ago in London,’ said Mrs. Edwards. ‘You went to the theatre 
now and then, I suppose ?’ 

‘Not at all. I have lived in Dorset the greater part of my life. 
Do you know Dorset ?’ 

‘Not I. I detest the country,’ said Gussy flippantly. 

‘ And you do not remember meeting me anywhere ?” 

‘I saw you for the first time last week, when Day introduced 
me, Miss Christopherson. It is a likeness, I suppose,—although I 
never thought that there was any one like me. I should think two 
of us would be a trifle too much for society in general.’ 

‘It is my mistake,’ said Maud, not admiring the affected laugh 
which followed Mrs. Edwards’s last remark ; and then she bade her 
good-morning, and succeeded, after that, in keeping her more in 
the background. 

Mrs. Edwards and Miss Day had many long conversations con- 
cerning Maud, of which that young lady was for ever ignorant ; and 
Miss Day mooted some extravagant suggestions for ‘ paying her out’ 
for her pride and stand-offishness—for ‘ having a bit of a game with 
her’—for even rousing her jealousy against that peerless member of 
the aristocracy to whom she knew Maud was engaged. Lord Evesby 
had intended to keep this a profound secret from Mrs. Edwards ; but 
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it had been half discovered and half confessed in the hour of that 
bitter parting between two poor weaklings, who had loved each other 
after the saddest of fashions. 

Gussy would not listen patiently to little Day’s suggestions. 
She was excitable and passionate, and told her friend to leave her 
and her business alone, and that she would never speak to her again, 
but hate her for ever and ever, if she thought of playing-off on Maud 
or on Lord Evesby any of her tricks. Then these two women would 
embrace and make it up, and even cry together; and little Day 
would affirm that it was only her fault, and that of course she would 
rather die than do anything to pain a friend so truly dear to her as 
Gussy was. 

Maud and Jenny could hear these sobs and wailings of affection 
from their rooms very distinctly, and would have been inclined to 
think that there was much misery in the drawing-room floor, had 
not the storm been followed in due course by peals of merry laughter, 
as little Day recounted, with that true humour which was natural to 
her, the passing incidents of her artificial world. 

The actresses were women who liked each other, and had no 
secrets from each other; and little Day was the right person to 
come to if Gussy were anxious to sink her sorrows with celerity. 
Gussy was inclined to be romantic, and in Miss Day there was not 
one spark of sentiment. Gussy talked of dying, of not caring if she 
were buried that instant; little Day talked of the stage, of her 
friend’s talents rusting from disuse, of the noble army of flatterers 
who would be hovering round her the instant that she stepped from 
her hum-drum life into the old bright sphere. And little Day’s 
argument carried everything before it, even the promise which Gussy 
had foolishly made not to think of the stage any more; and one fine 
morning in September the walls were aglow with vermilion letters 
two feet high, announcing the coming reappearance of Miss Eglinford. 

There was quite an excitement in town concerning her return 
to the stage; and Maud, searching the papers for news about 
Geoffry Bridge and the Spanswicks, came across small paragraphs 
concerning the old favourite, and took them for spontaneous contri- 
butions to Gussy’s merits from the editor, instead of puffs from 
those who wished to give a turn to manager or actress. Maud 
Christopherson thought once that she should have liked to witness 
her reappearance, had the world been less in shadow with her. She 
did not know for what reason, for she had no great love for the 
theatre ; but Mrs. Edwards had perplexed her a little. 

Time went slowly onwards. It was known that Geoffry Bridge’s 
next examination would take place on the last Saturday in the 
month, and that it would be followed by his committal for trial. 
There seemed no hope of finding Marmaduke, or of gathering fresh 
reasons for and against postponement. William Spanswick would 
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learn his fate a day or two afterwards; and all things for better or 
worse were leading towards a dénouement. Maud became anxious 
and restless on the Friday ; the time was close at hand, and the 
proofs of Geoffry’s innocence were slight and fragile threads to cling 
to. All that Friday she suffered a great deal from suppressed ex- 
citement ; she had thrown herself heart and soul into the cause for 
Mrs. Bridge’s sake—always for the sake of that desolate old woman, 
waiting silently and hopefully for her grandson’s tribulation to cease 
—for what, after all, was Geoffry Bridge to herself? If she would 
have given half her fortune—all her fortune—to have seen him free, 
and with the old frank smile upon his face, it was because she was 
sorry for him as a friend unjustly accused, and perhaps because she 
had never cared for money a great deal. She took the trouble to 
tell Jenny Spanswick this, when Jenny had emerged from her own 
anxiety to ask if she were not harassing herself too much about to- 
morrow; and if her answer were not quite true in all the particulars 
of its explanation, Maud fought hard—very hard—to think it was. 

How close it was to the Saturday now, she thought, at half-past 
three in the afternoon of the day preceding, when little Day began 
to play the piano, to sing with all her power, and even keep time 
with the heels of her boots upon the floor above. 

Maud started up. 

‘I cannot bear this! Ask her, Jenny, for mercy’s sake, to 
leave off !’ cried Maud with excitement ; ‘ tell her that I am unwell— 
that my head aches—that it will be a great favour.’ 

She did not like asking favours of little Day; but the noise was 
great, and she was anxious for all the peace in the house that she 
could procure. 

When Jenny had departed on her message, Maud said to Mrs. 
Bridge, 

‘Don’t you hear this ?—can you, his mother, bear it ?’ 

‘I do not hear anything out of the common,’ said Mrs. Bridge. 
‘I am used to the noises, I suppose, or I think them down.’ 

‘I wish that I could.’ 

‘You are not well, Maud,’ said Mrs. Bridge, surveying her closely ; 
‘your cheek is flushed, and your hands are feverish. Are you less 
hopeful than you were ?’ . 

‘No; I am not.’ 

‘Neither am I, thank God! I am very strong still; I am wait- 
ing very patiently for him to return to me. I don’t think,’ she added, 
‘that I am troubling you a great deal.’ 

‘ Troubling !—no. 

‘When you are tired of me, leave me without ceremony, Maud. 
I cannot expect you to be always my slave—to be always from those 
who love you at Brayling. I did not think,’ she added with a sigh, 
‘that it would have taken all this time to see the truth.’ 
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Jenny returned with the message from the drawing-room floor. 
Miss Day’s compliments were presented, and she was very sorry 
that Miss Christopherson’s head ached, but she had a friend to 
instruct in a difficult part, and it was impossible that she could leave 
off playing for the next hour and a half. 

‘Very well,’ said Maud. ‘It was unreasonable of me, perhaps, 
to ask the favour. I think that I will go for a walk, and escape 
them. I can’t stop here.’ 

Maud went out alone, leaving Mrs. Bridge in charge of Jenny 
Spanswick. She thought that she would go to St. James’s-park, 
and sit there under the shadow of the trees, and dream away part of 
her day, even if she could not get rid of her headache by the pro- 
cess. But she was not at the top of Northumberland-street before 
Mrs. Edwards was at her side. 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Christopherson ; I am very sorry—it 
waa cruel of me to drive you from the house.’ 

‘I have not been driven,’ said Maud. ‘I thought Miss Day 
might not have had anything very important to study—TI was un- 
aware that you were with her.’ 

‘It is my first appearance to-morrow at the Thespian; and Miss 
Day has taken a great deal of pains to train me back into the old 
groove. I find that I have lost many of my stage tricks ; and she is 
au fait at them, and very kind. Dear Kitty! And as to-morrow 
decides my fate, I have to work very hard indeed. There’s a rehearsal 
at three. I am awfully nervous. If anybody hisses to-morrow,’ she 
said, turning pale at the thought, ‘I shall die.’ 

‘ To-morrow decides your fate,’ murmured Maud; and she thought 
of the fate of Geoffry Bridge, and wondered if the morrow would decide 
his too. Would not committal for trial be one step nearer to his 
condemnation ? 

‘You mustn’t mind Kitty Day: she’s an odd girl,’ said Mrs. 
Edwards, ‘and soon put out; not one of the meek and uncomplain- 
ing sort, like me. I hope I shall have spirit enough for the new 
burlesque. I am afraid it will be brandy neat the first night, though.’ 

Maud looked with horror at her. 

‘O, you don’t know what it is to face two thousand people; you 
have been brought up in a different way from me; you are one of 
the real ladies. After all, I think I like you.’ She stared hard 
into Maud’s face, and added, ‘ Yes, I think I like you, Miss Chris- 
topherson of Brayling.’ 

‘ How do you know I come from Brayling ?’ asked Maud quickly. 

‘Has not Jenny told me of you, and all about you? To be sure. 
That is the girl to sing to your praise and glory ; and yours is a good 
action, which takes that girl away from here, and trains her to some- 
thing better. Can’t you take me away and train me ?’ 

‘I am afraid not,’ Maud replied. 
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‘ That’s my joke,’ she added, with a short laugh. ‘ We shall all 
be happy in our different ways; you are sure to be happy.’ 

‘ How do you know that I am sure ?’ 

‘O, I know,’ she answered almost fretfully ; ‘I know you must be 
with—with all your friends about you. Which way are you going ?’ 

‘ Towards the Park.’ 

‘You can return without any fear of Kitty’s noise; she is com- 
ing to my rooms in the next street. I made her give in.’ 

‘For my sake?’ said Maud. ‘That was kind of you; and I 
thank you very much.’ 

‘O, never mind! you’re not well—lI can tell that by your colour ; 
and it is not much trouble to change the scene of action. As for 
me— By George! here’s a man I know. Don’t let him see me. 
I was only introduced to him once, and I hated him at first sight. 
Isn’t he a scarecrow ? 

Maud looked down the Strand, and, to her astonishment, beheld 
her stepfather, Mr. Lawson, threading his way gingerly amongst 
the crowd upon the pavement. 

‘Which man do you mean ?—not this man ?’ she asked eagerly. 

‘ Who ?—this one coming ?’ was the reply. ‘0O, no!’ 

Mr. Lawson was before them. He had seen Maud, and was 
advancing with both hands extended. 

‘My dear child!’ had already escaped his lips, when he became 
aware of Maud’s companion; and had he been shot at he could not 
have sprung back with a greater precipitancy. He was nearly under 
the wheels of a cab the next instant. Gussy’s hand had rested on 
Maud’s arm for the last minute or two; and this friendly juxtaposi- 
tion was a surprise to Mr. Lawson that was nearly the death of him. 
Those two together !—of all women in the world, those two together ! 

He made an effort to recover himself when he was on the pave- 
ment again. 

‘My dear Maud,’ he began, without taking any heed of her 
companion, who had startled him excessively, ‘I was coming to 
Northumberland-street for you. I hope you’re well. We have been 
very anxious, child, about you. I have brought you plenty of good 
news too.’ 

‘I am pretty well, thank you. I have been troubled a little, as 
was natural, considering my interest in the case ; and mamma—how 
is she ?’ 

‘ About the same. She would come to town also, and is staying 
at the Charing-cross hotel with me. She is very fidgety about you.’ 

‘I will see her at once.’ 

Maud took his arm, and looked at Gussy Edwards, who was 
deeply interested in the houses across the way until she spoke to her. 

‘I will wish you good-morning now, Mrs. Edwards.’ 

‘ Good-morning, Miss Christopherson.’ 
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Mrs. Edwards walked away at a brisk pace; and Mr. Lawson 
and his stepdaughter went on together silently. Suddenly Mr. Law- 
son affirmed that it was dreadfully hot, and began to blow violently 
at nothing. 

‘I daresay you were surprised to find me with that lady,’ said 
Maud. 

‘ No !—yes—yes, I was surprised,’ he replied, as if he had sud- 
denly called to mind his profound astonishment. 

‘Do you know the lady ?’ 

‘By sight. Isn’t she an actress—somewhere ? I think I have 
seen her on the stage.’ 

‘Yes ; she is an actress—a capital actress, I should say.’ 

‘ How did you become acquainted with her ?’ 

‘I was introduced to her one day. Were you ever introduced 
to her, Mr. Lawson ?’ 

‘Who?—I? No; that’s not very likely.’ 

Maud was silent the remainder of the way to the hotel; and 
Mr. Lawson made no attempt to intrude upon her thoughts. Each 
was wondering how much the other knew of the life and character of 
Gussy Eglinford. 


CuapTterR XII. 


THE GOOD NEWS IS TOLD MAUD. 


Mavup CHRISTOPHERSON was glad to see her mother. There was 
comfort in the arms which stole round her, and in the kiss—faint 
though it was—which was impressed upon her cheek. She was 
tired of suspense; of late days there had been a deeper sense of 
misery than she could satisfactorily account for; and it was pleasant 
to be near her mother again. 

‘Richard has soon found you, Maud,’ said Mrs. Lawson. 

‘We met in the Strand,’ said Mr. Lawson; ‘ Maud arm-in-arm 
with an actress—what do you think of that ?” 

‘An actress! Dear me, Maud, that was very dreadful!’ cried 
the mother. 

Maud tried to read Mr. Lawson’s wooden face and failed. 

‘She is not a very dreadful personage,’ she replied; ‘a little 
excitable, and one who has seen trouble, I should think.’ 

‘But such an acquaintance, Maud!’ 

‘I am not likely to cultivate it. When did you reach town ?’ 

‘Yesterday evening.’ 

‘ And you are better, mamma; you are looking better.’ 

‘Ah, my dear, I am afraid my looks are deceptive,’ said Mrs. 
Lawson with a sigh; ‘though I have certainly undergone a great 
deal of fatigue with less sad results than usual. And I have been 
distressed so much about you.’ 

‘Yes, she has beén distressed so much about you,’ chimed in 
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Mr. Lawson, by way of chorus, as he sat down facing them, and 
nursed his hat. 

‘ There has been nothing to distress yourself for, mamma,’ said 
Maud. ‘I have been endeavouring to sustain the courage of one 
sinking heart ; hoping against hope with her, I am afraid.’ 

‘I have been going into that case of Bridge’s very closely,’ said 
Lawson at this juncture, ‘and, upon my soul, I don’t see what 
there is to get him off. The thing is as clear as daylight ; and how 
you, Maud, a sensible girl, can be hoodwinked into believing that he 
is innocent, I cannot possibly imagine. If he did not forge those 
bills of exchange, I’m out of my senses.’ 

‘You are out of your senses, Mr. Lawson,’ said Maud, with a 
great effort at calmness; for the blood had risen to her face, and 
her heart had begun to throb rapidly. 

‘No, I’m not,’ he answered, with a pleasant little snap of his 
teeth ; ‘ for I am not to be talked-over by nonsense and rodomontade. 
And it really is a delusion under which you are labouring ; and for 
what purpose, for what possible or conceivable good ?’ 

He went from his heels to his toes, after his usual fashion. He 
would have begun a long address on false sympathy with criminals, 
and blundered in his policy of weaning Maud from the Bridges’ in- 
terests, had not his wife asked him to desist. 

‘There is no occasion to argue this point,’ said Mrs. Lawson. 
‘ Maud is her own mistress, and we have no authority over her. We 
have only to appeal to her good sense presently, I am sure.’ 

‘ What is it that you want, mamma?’ asked Maud. ‘ You have 
not come to town on purpose to see me, surely ?’ 

‘Yes, we have, dear, for I have grown uneasy about you; I 
cannot sleep for thinking of you. This has been a wild adventure.’ 

‘I cannot acknowledge that.’ 

‘ What is Mr. Geoffry Bridge to you, Maud ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘What will the world say?—-O dear, what will the world say 
about it, or Lord Evesby think ?’ 

‘The world may not do me justice, but Lord Evesby will,’ said 
Maud. ‘Though why the world should concern itself about my 
movements, I am at a loss to conjecture.’ 

‘ There, now you are satirical; you are going to fly-off into one 
of your dreadful tempers, Maud, and I wish to reason with you dis- 
passionately,’ said the mother. 

‘Do you wish to reason me into leaving Mrs. Bridge before her 
trouble is over ?’ 

‘I am in trouble myself about you ; surely I am of more con- 
sideration than Mrs. Bridge. I am very ill, Maud.’ 

‘ Now that you are in London, I shall see you very often. I can 
come here twenty times a day if you wish,’ said Maud; ‘ but I 
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cannot desert Mrs. Bridge. She has not a friend without me, now 
that her grandson is gone.’ 

‘But really, Maud, why are we all to be thus seriously incon- 
venienced because Geoffry Bridge chooses to commit a forgery ?’ 
said Mr. Lawson again. 

‘Geoffry Bridge saved your life,’ exclaimed Maud; and here 
she lost her temper sufficiently to shake the table near her with her 
gloved hand. ‘ Have you forgotten that? And if money can save 
his—likely to be falsely sworn away—lI will pour it out like water, 
for the credit of the family.’ 

Maud’s eyes blazed with excitement, and Mr. Lawson suc- 
cumbed. He did not wish to drive matters to extremity; it was 
hard that eccentric girl never would listen to reason ; but he gave in. 

‘You're very grateful, Maud, for my life having been saved, and 
I am sure that I am much obliged to you,’ he said; ‘but I hope 
that you are acting on good advice. If you are, why I have nothing 
farther to say.—Mrs. Lawson,’ to his wife, ‘I think that we can 
trust Maud not to act too rashly.’ 

Mrs. Lawson was meeker in her manner, but she was more 
indefatigable. She did not like the Bridges much more than her 
husband did, and Maud standing up in their defence was a grievance 
to her, which she was likely to nurse until Mand’s return. 

‘ Maud will be advised by me now and then, I trust,’ she said. 

‘I will tell you everything that I have done—everything that I 
intend to do,’ replied Maud quietly. ‘ What is there to disguise?’ 

‘ Everything that you intend to do is enough,’ replied the mother. 
‘Do not weary me with past and unprofitable details. I never 
liked long stories.’ 

‘The story of my future course is a very short one,’ said Maud: 
‘I intend to help Geoffry Bridge in every way in my power, until 
the worst or the best ensues. That is all.’ 

‘Very well, Maud,’ replied the mother coldly, ‘that is quite 
enough. Will you stay to dinner ?’ 

‘Not to-day, thank you; not to-morrow. Give me two days 
to myself, if you can—if you will.’ 

Mrs. Lawson did not understand Maud’s earnestness—it is pro- 
bable that Maud hardly understood it herself. She wanted peace, 
absence from these frivolous reproaches, until the result of to-mor- 
row’s examination was known—not the glare and bustle of the great 
hotel, the fretfulness of her mother, or the pomposity and ill-nature 
of her stepfather. 

‘Well, we will spare you to-day, Maud,’ said Mrs. Lawson ; 
‘ but to-morrow afternoon we must have you with us for a little while.’ 

‘ Pray do not begin to excuse yourself, Maud, before I have men- 
tioned the reason,’ said the mother sharply. 
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‘ Well ?’ she asked very wearily. 

‘ This is the good news, Maud, of which I told you coming along,’ 
said Mr. Lawson, keenly watching her. 

‘ What is it ?’ she inquired. 

‘Lord Evesby will be in town to-morrow morning on diplomatic 
business,’ said Mrs. Lawson; ‘and he will dine to-morrow with 
us.’ 

Maud began to tremble very strangely. Yes, this was a sur- 
prise! She could have almost shed tears over this piece of news— 
tears of joy probably, but she hardly knew. 

‘I am glad he is coming back,’ she said. 

‘That is well, my dear,’ said Mrs. Lawson; ‘I am pleased to 
hear you say that. I was afraid—that is, I was not afraid either,’ 
she added, correcting herself; ‘and he writes in excellent spirits.’ 

‘To whom ?’ 

‘To your stepfather.’ 

‘Why did he not write to me ?’ asked Maud, quick to detect a 
flaw in her lover’s courtesy. 

‘It was only a line in great haste in answer to mine,’ said Mr. 
Lawson. ‘I had written to him about business affairs, and told him 
that you were in town with that—with poor Mrs. Bridge.’ 

**T hope that you have not frightened him across the Channel,’ 
said Maud ; ‘that he has not hurried to England to support you, and 
to protest against my conduct.’ 

‘My dear, is it likely ?’ asked Mr. Lawson. 

‘I hope not. I shall be glad to welcome him back, even under 
false pretences. What a time he seems to have been away !—what 
a deal of trouble to have happened since his absence !’ 

She pressed her hands to her temples, and looked before her 
thoughtfully; and Mrs. Lawson still watched her furtively. 

‘I think I will go now,’ she said, suddenly rising. ‘ To-morrow, 
then, I will dine here with Alfred and yourselves. He must not 
expect to find me very gay, tell him. I come from a dull house, 
and from such sad hearts that my own has grown sad with them. 
Good-bye.’ ; 

She stooped down and kissed her mother; she shook hands with 
Mr. Lawson, and permitted him to kiss her forehead and to murmur 
his blessing over her; and then she went back to Northumberland- 
street, and to those friends who were waiting for her. 

‘ Strange!’ she murmured to herself, ‘that this should seem more 
like home to me—but it is.’ 

The day passed very slowly; she read a little, worked a little, 
and thought a great deal—thought so much, that had she been asked 
what her book was about, or of what her work consisted, she could 
hardly have replied to the inquiry. Later in the evening, when 
Mrs. Bridge had gone to her room, and Maud was thinking still at 
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the table, holding her chin with her dimpled hands, and looking 
at the gas, Jenny Spanswick came in, and touched her arm. 

‘Well, Jenny, what is it ?’ 

‘ Ah, I was going to ask you that, Miss Maud.’ 

‘Were you?’ was the reply. ‘Have you time to think of me, 
with a huge trouble shadowing you, and your heart in suspense about 
your father ?’ 

‘ About my father, and Geoffry too—and you.’ 

‘Don’t include me in your anxiety, Jenny,’ said Maud. ‘I shall 
be happy shortly—TI haven’t any trouble of my own.’ 

‘Not any ?’ 

‘What troubles should I have?’ asked Maud. ‘I share my 
friends’ cares in my way, but they scarcely approach me closely. 
And I should be happy to-night, very happy, if it were not for the 
cares about me here.’ 

‘Indeed! May I ask why ?’ 

‘My lover is coming back to take charge of me,’ said Maud, 
speaking very rapidly ; ‘and I have been too much alone—too far 
apart from him and his affection. I told them that I should be glad 
to see him—-so I shall be very, very glad. He is honest, truthful, and 
has faith in me; and I shall be glad, Jenny, to see Lord Evesby. 
Do you know that he has loved me from a child, and waited for me 
patiently all his life ?’ 

‘Lord Evesby !—did you say Lord Evesby ?’ cried Jenny in so 
strange a voice that Maud was roused to interest. 

‘ Yes, I said Lord Evesby.’ 

‘ That man whom—whom we saw once, you and I together, in 
a railway-train going to Hastings? Are you to marry him ?’ asked 
Jenny. 

‘Yes, Iam. Is there any reason why I should not ?’ 

‘No, no. But you told me that day that he was nothing to 
you; that it was all over between you, and could never, never come 
to anything again. You almost laughed at him then.’ 

‘Yes, I remember; so I did, Jenny. Are you sorry I have left 
off laughing, and learned to think what an affectionate fellow he is?’ 

‘O, he is not good enough for you! He is not good enough!’ 
cried Jenny, wringing her hands. 

‘How can you tell that? What can you know of Lord Evesby, 
Jenny ?’ 

‘Nothing,’ answered Jenny. ‘ What can I know, as you say? 
And you love him very much, after all, then ?’ 

‘ Yes, yes, after all, I love him very much,’ cried Maud. ‘ Should 
I have accepted him, should I have been coward enough to promise 
to be his wife, if I had not been sure that in time I could love him 
very dearly? How is it possible that I should not know my own 
mind? Am I not strong-minded enough for half-a-dozen women ?’ 
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And, to prove her strength, she spread her hands before her 
face, and cried softly to herself, until Jenny leaned over her, and put 
her arms round her, saying, 

‘O Miss Mand! do tell me if you love him ?’ 

‘Cannot you believe me ?’ said Maud, very stern and cold now. 

‘If I could not believe you, I should lose faith in everything,’ 
was Jenny’s answer. 

Jenny went away to brood on this discovery; and having brooded 
to her heart’s content in the little room upstairs, that had been hers . 
since she had become a lodger in the house, she went down again 
with a sudden dash into Miss Day’s room, before she remembered 
that that lady was at the theatre. 

‘Never mind,’ she said, after a vague stare round her; ‘to- 
morrow will do, or the next day. There is no hurry, and Miss Day 
will tell me, I know. And if it’s all over between them—as I’m — 
sure it is—and Miss Maud’s fond of him—as I am sure she is now 
—why, I can keep the secret as well as anybody, and she’ll be hap- 
pier knowing nothing. But he’s not good enough for her, my own 
true dear Miss Maud—0O, not half good enough !’ 


Cuapter XIII. 


BACK! 


How long Maud Christopherson thought of the happiness in 
life approaching to her with Lord Evesby’s arrival, it is difficult to 
determine. Clocks struck more than once from the churches round 
the Strand, the noises in the streets grew less, and then became 
fast and furious again, as cabs rolled homewards with the pleasure- 
seekers. Miss Day returned, and enlivened the house by ringing 
the bell for fifty small requirements ; and still Maud sat there, pictur- 
ing the happiness ofher future with a grave expression of countenance. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Jenny, very red, with eyes pro- 
truding, and hands shaking very much, stood in the room, gasping 
for breath. 

‘Don’t be afraid, Miss Maud—don’t scream. I was to prepare 
you—he’s come !’ 

‘Lord Evesby ?’ cried Maud. 

‘O no. Geoffry—Geoffry Bridge. He’s back again. They 
have let him go!’ 

‘ Free !—Geoffry !’ said Maud, rising with difficulty as the door 
opened, and a voice answered back, 

‘ Not quite free, but the first step towards it, thank heaven !’ 

And then Geoffry Bridge came into the room at one bound, as 
full of excitement as Jenny or Maud, and caught Maud by both 
hands, and began shaking them in his own, and laughing and blink- 
ing very much, to keep the tears down in his eyes. 
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*O, Iam so glad!’ cried Maud with difficulty. 

‘And you, who have been a daughter to her all this time, who 
have supported her with all your courage and strength, who have 
been so true a friend to us, how can I ever thank you? O Maud, 
my more than sister, you are crying !’ 

Yes, he was very wild with delight at his freedom, though he 
had taken matters very coolly for a long period; and Maud’s tears 
were the climax which carried him away and made a fool of him. 
The instant afterwards he knew what a fool he had been, and cursed 
himself for his egregious folly. But Maud’s tears had done it; and 
before she was aware of it, before he was conscious himself of his 
offence, his arms were round her, and he had kissed her passionately 
and eagerly. 

Maud thrust herself suddenly from him, and went blindly across 
the room, amongst the curtains hanging by the window. 

‘ How dare you ?—you forget yourself and me !—how dare you 
do this ?’ she sobbed forth; and then she sank into a chair, and 
resting her head upon her arms, cried terribly in earnest. There 
was a dead silence, and Geoffry, white as a ghost, stood like a cul- 
prit looking at the woman to whom he had proffered an insult in the 
first moments of his return. 

‘A cruel and damned insult!’ he whispered to himself. 

‘She has not been well,’ began Jenny; ‘ she—’ 

‘Go away,’ said Bridge harshly ; ‘ leave her to me.’ 

Jenny departed, feeling that it was her turn to cry now; and 
Geoffry Bridge stood before Maud like a culprit. 

‘I will not ask you to forgive me, Miss Christopherson,’ he 
said slowly; ‘ you can never do that, for it was a dastardly action, 
not to be excused even by my madness—for I was mad, by 
heaven !’ 

Maud slowly recovered her composure ; and when she was look- 
ing at him gravely, almost sternly, he said again, 

‘I was mad—indeed I was !’ 

‘I will believe it madness,’ answered Maud quickly. ‘ There, 
there, do not let me think of it again: it could not have been the 
friend I knew once. So you are free at last! We had better not 
wake the poor lady, or she may die of joy.’ 

‘ Where is she ?’ 

‘In the next room. Wait one minute.’ 

Maud passed into the next room; and Geoffry sat down and 
stared at the gas, as Maud had done some time since, and with 
about as much satisfaction in his looks. She came back self-com- 
posed and cold, and said, 

‘She is asleep. She sleeps soundly throughout the night, and 
I would not alarm her, if I were you, Mr. Bridge, by a sudden sur- 
prise at your presence. She is not strong.’ 
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‘I know that. I purpose going away till to-morrow. There is 
a cab waiting for me now.’ 

‘You wish me to break the news to her ?’ 

‘If you will,’ he answered ; ‘no one else can.’ 

‘ And you: will return to-morrow ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

There was a silence that was very painful for an instant; and 
Maud, fearful of it, and what he might say, began again, 

‘ How is it that you are free ?’ 

‘Marmaduke Spanswick was arrested late last night, and has 
confessed his guilt in court this morning. Bail was accepted for 
me till to-morrow’s examination, when there is very little doubt that 
I shall be free. My presence, in fact, will be simply a form.’ 

‘ This will be good news for Mrs. Bridge indeed!’ said Maud. 

‘Yes; it will,’ he asserted. 

He sat regarding her very sorrowfully ; and as she rose, he rose 
also, and went towards the door. He turned again so suddenly that 
she shrunk back, with her neck and face all crimson, until the 
colour vanished, and left her like marble, white and cold. 

‘IT alarm you,’ he said with a half groan; ‘I am still strange 
and rude. I was only going to ask you once more to believe that I 
_ came in mad and drunk.’ 

He had had one glass of sherry since his release, that was all ! 

Maud bowed her head in assent. Her lip began quivering again, 
and she bit at it to prevent its betraying her emotion. 

‘I want you to believe also,’ he said fiercely, ‘that I wish that 
they had sent me back to prison this morning—that Marmaduke 
had never been found, or had not confessed. For I do wish this, 
upon my soul!’ 

‘Don’t say that!’ pleaded Maud. 

‘And I was mad,’ he added again, as though he could not re- 
peat that fact too often to her. 

‘Yes, I think you were. Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night,’ he replied. 

At the door, when Maud was shutting him softly out, he turned 
with that objectionable quickness, which brought her heart into her 
throat again. 

‘ And very drunk,’ he said. 

Then he marched to his cab waiting without, and Maud closed 
the door upon him. 
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